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Introduetion. 



The author of our text is named, partly Arabic, 
partly Hebrew, as abul Hag&g Jusuf b. Jabja, ha-Jisraeli, 
haifia^arabi. „Like all Hebrew-Arabic autiiors" he has 
several names, some being falsely attributed to him. 
He is identical with Joseph ibn Aknin or Joseph b. Jehuda 
b. Isak (or Joseph) b. Jacob ha-Dayyan al-Barceloni b. 
Simon, the favorite pupil of Maimonides. *) As his names 
probably show,^) he was bom in West Africa, in the 
Province Fez, in the city Ceuta. He died in Aleppo 
at the end of Nov. 1226. He is mentioned by writers 
of his own and a later time in various connections. 
Rappoport^) was the first of modem investigators to put 



As to the life and works of our author. We cOuld do but 
little more than give an epitome of that which has been said by 
Munk: Notice sur Joseph b. Jehouda, Joumale asiatique 1842; and 
by Steinschneider: Ersch u. Gruber Series 11, Bd. XXXI, p. 46 ff.^ 
and in his: Arabische Literatur der Juden 1902, pi 228^ § 170. — 
As to the identity of Jos. ibn Aknin and Jos. b. Jehuda, a literary 
controversy, covering many years, was waged between Steinschneider, 
on the one side, who first claimed this identity, and Munk and 
Neubauer on the other side. The controversy called forth a battle 
array of authors, but may be regarded as settled in favor of Steinsch. 
in as much as Munk in 1851 (cf. Archives israelites) and Neubauer 
1888 (cf. Berliner's Magazin) admitted the correctness of Stein- 
Schneider's view. The literature as to this controversy is given in 
Steinschn. Hebr. Uebersetzungen p. 406, § 287. 

^) also called al^Sabti, al-Fasi; erroneously al-Sephardi. 

^) Bikkure HaiUim X, 1829. 
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a few facts together about him. J's personality and activity 
were later rediscovered and reconstructed by Munk and 
Steinschneider. — His family was most probably pseudo- 
Mohammedan, i. e. crypto-Jewish. As a consequence, 
J. enjoyed both an Arabic and a Hebrew education. 
After the death of his father in 1185, he wrote to 
Maimonides in Makam^ and a little later became 
Maimonides' pupil at Fostat, i. e. old Cairo. With 
Maim, he studied mathematics, astronomy, logic, scrip- 
tural interpretation and metaphysics, everything „that a 
man of good education ought to have".^) He busied 
himself with metaphysics in particular. Leaving Maim, 
for unknown reasons, he went to Aleppo, where he 
married, and where, in 1190, he was the recipient of 
Maimonides' work DalSlat el-Ha'irin, i. e. More Nebuchim, 
which Maim, dedicated to him and sent in the form of 
a series of letters. J. travelled much, probably as a 
merchant, witnessing in Bagdad in 1192 the burning of 
the works of the philosopher al-Rokn 'abd al-Salam. 
Here he wished to establish a Rabbinical school, in order 
to defend the legal codification of Maimonides (the MiSna 
Tora) against the attacks of David b. Saadja, the prin- 
cipal of the Rabbinical school at Bagdad. — David was 
later, at J's instigation, put imder the ban by the exilarch 
David, for further attacks on Maim. Maim, advised J. 
to accept no position in which he would have to teach 
for pay. As a consequence, J. bought an estate near 
Aleppo, and held lectures there before]^ many disciples. 
He became the phygician of Emtr Tans el-Din Maimto 
al-Kasri, and of MSlik al-Dhahir G&zi, the son of Saladln. 
He was an intimate friend of the Vizier Djamfil al^Kifti.^) 
who records^ in his article on J. their agreement that 
the one dying first should inform the other as to the 



T . 



1) cf. Mliim.: palilat el-Ha*irtn, ecL Munk Vol. I p. 1. 
^ cfl al-KifU: Tarl^'ul-Hukaml 



ftttiire world. J. died first and appeared to al-Kifti In 
a dream, declaring: the particular (i. e. matter) returns 
to the particular, the soul returns to the general. By 
his second wife, J. received sons or daughters, as he 
pleased, owing to a medical receipt he had received 
from a friend. In 1217 — 18, the wandering poet Jehuda 
al-Charizi, *) sang his praises as scholar and poet. J. 
seems to have been of a fiery nature, being engaged 
in controversies with an irreligious physician Eliezer, 
and with an ungrateful pupil, besides contending with 
Daniel b. Saadja Babli. 

Josef was a prolific and versatile writer. Some 
twelve of his works 2) — nearly all written originally in 
Arabic — have come down to us in Arabic, or in trans- 
lations into Hebrew. His works comprise besides 
^philosophical'' works: talmudic: a) irnhnhn ^d, as to 
the Halatot (of Alfasi?), b) im» mt^, an ethical treatise 
on the Talmud tract Abot, c) Tio^nn ^n3» (or. wyv ^V noson), 
as to Talmudic authorities, d) ']h» *n«po S^'oa SDnyo ^•o ff^Kpo, 
as to Measures, Chronology and Coins in Bible and 
Talmud; also fttrn^K Sl^tK "o ft«3» h» fl^wn. Instruction 
as to the Principles of Religious Observace, or of the 
Dajjanship; medical: flo^itoSKi flo'«S« W^Ak 2-mn "o f^Hon 
Kn^«an "0, as to the Ordering of Heavier and Lighter Food 
Stuffs, b) elp3K Si^tD mtt^. Commentary on Hippocrates* 
Aphorisms; poetical: n«it^« '^K p^snm "ikstsk^k iHTiK fl^«D*i, 
perhaps a collection of Hebrew verse. Those works 
which may pass as ^philosophical" are: a) D^^Dt^^Di D^pvr, 
Laws and Rights, a large work in which physics and 
metaphysics are also treated, b) yhjhn f^^hi^m ne "^ fl^«po 
flo^^K, as to the Remedy of the Suffering Soul and the 
Healing of Honest Hearts, a philosophic-ethical work, 
c) 'mhn tvt6t iKiOiAK Pi^tt^siK, Discovery of Secrets and 
Revelation of Lights, a commentary on the Song of Songs^ 

Tabkemoni, 65. 

*) ct Steiimclmeider, Arab. I4t. d, Ja4en § 170, 
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containing a section as to the relation between man and 
the „ active intellect"; also an anonymous Refutation of 
a treatise on Resurrection; and the metaphysical text, 
before us, without title, named after its contents: noso 

J.'s philosophic position, as gathered from our text 
is easily determined. Some one — we do not know 
who ^) — has asked an anonymous and renowned master, 
presumably Maimon., for a presentation of the views of 
the Philosophers and the Theologians as to the three 
problems : necessary existence, how the variety of things 
comes into being, and the creation of the world. J., 
getting to see Maimonides' answer, is dissatisfied with 
it as not answering the requirements of the questioner. 
J. himself, therefore, undertakes to furnish a satisfactory 
answer, at the same time stating his own views as to 
the correctness of this position or of that. The result 
is far from that which one might expect from the disciple 
of the author of the Dalalat, for the disciple assumes 
a directly opposite position to that assunaed by the 
niaster. — J. answers the first question as to the ne- 
cessarily existent, by showing that all things are but 
possible existences, and that they are, therefore, in need 
of a necessary existence to call them into being. The 
manner in which J. gives this proof according to the 
Philosophers — i. e. matter and form are each proven 
to be a possible existence, that, therefore, bodies com- 
posed of matter and form are also possible existences, 
that they therefore stand in need of a necessary existence, 
whioli must decide in favor of their existence as agaiust 



1) It has heretofore been assumed that Josef himself put the 
questions to Maim. One inay ask why? seeing that J. was himself 
well enough informed to answer the questions himself. There are 
in the text many signs that J. was not the original questioner; cf. 
e. g. his doubt as to the meaning of the questioiier, on p. 12 of 
the Hebrew text, 



their non-existence — is similar to that given by 
Maimonides in his Guide. But the proof of the Theo- 
logians from the potential nature of atoms, which J. con- 
siders as equally convincing with the proof of the 
Philosophers, is in direct opposition to Maimonides' well 
known antagonism to the doctrines of the MotekaUenun 
in general, and against their theory of atoms in parti- 
cular. — J. explains the position of the Philosophers 
on the second question, as to the procedure of things 
from the necessary existence, objectively. Upon the 
assumption 'that every effect has its particular cause, 
that the cause of aU causes must be absolutely perfect, 
and that to be absolutely perfect It must have nothing 
of potentiality within it, the world must ^xist actually, 
not potentially, together with its adequate cause, i. e. 
the world has no temporal beginning, but is the eternally 
existing effect of the first cause. As this first cause is a unity 
there can be but one thing resulting from it. How then can 
the multiplicity of things be explained ace. to the Philo- 
sophers? They assume the well known system of 
separate, intermediary intellects, souls, and spheres. — 
Maim, argues in much the same way in the Guide. J. 
however, in both the second and third questions, maintains 
the complete inadequacy of this position of the Philo- 
sophers. He denies the necessity of the relationship 
of cause and effect, he denies that the world has no 
temporal beginning, and he denies the existence of the 
separate intellects. Hi9 method of denial is, to show 
the inadequacy of the causes assumed by the Philosophers 
to explain the manifold phenomena of the earth and 
the heavens; the only cause that can explidn this wonder- 
ful variety being a Creator, who creates unceasingly and 
according to his own free wUl and desire. — The third 
question, also, is accordingly answered by J. differently 
from the way in which it is treated in the Guide. Mai- 
monides only reluctantly admits that the creatio ex nihUo 
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must be accepted, being a Biblical dogma; but he avers 
that the eternity of the world is capable of as much 
logical proof. J., on the other hand, seeks to prove the 
creatio ex nihilo positively, from the fact that motion 
and rest are indispensable attributes added to the existence 
of things. This is the doctrine of the Motekallemin, 
that rest is a positive creation, not the mere absence of 
motion, and is opposed by Maimonides. — Thus we 
see that J. is another MotekaUim. The creation of 
the world, the existence of every effect, subsequent to 
its non-existence, as due to an ever-active Creator, the 
consequent denial of the relationship between cause and 
effect, are chief doctrines of the Motekallimin. 

When one considers the contempt^) in which Mai- 
monides held the teachings of the Motekallemin, the 
question naturally suggests itself: how "the" pupil of 
Maim, came to differ so radically from his master. — 
It is possible that the heading of our text attributing it 
to J. ibn Aknin is the work of a later hand; but we 
have no reason to doubt the genuineness of the heading. — 
It is much more probable that our text was written by 
J. at that time of which M. reminds J. in his dedicatory 
note, namely: 2) "You insisted that I explain metaphysical 
matters to you and that I acquaint you with the purposes 
of the Motekallimin^ and whether their methods were 
capable of proof, and if not, what their nature be. I 
saw, then, that you had studied the matter somewhat 
with others; but that you were perplexed and confused, 
and that your noble soul had stimulated you % find 
the objects of your desire'. Still, I did not cease 
dissuading you from this course of procedure, and I re- 
commended that you take things in their proper order. 



^) cf. Schreiner: Der Kal&m in der judischen Literator p. 42; 
Dalal&t cap. 71 ff. 
«) Palalftt p. 2, 
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For my aim was, that the truth be established for you 
methodically and that certitude should not come to you 
by accident." Maimonides' method of instruction seems 
to have been too slow to suit the eager Josef, who, 
without M.'s knowledge, busied himself with meta- 
physical questions, privately. Our text, therefore, might 
have been written at this time of Josefs secret 
study of „ metaphysical matters" and „the purposes of 
the MotekaUemin". And, as our text shows, he was an 
ardent advocate of the purposes of the Motekallemin. — 
That our text was not written after the appearance of 
the Dalalat is almost certain, because, as Munk has said, 
J. must otherwise have referred to M.'s work. — Joseph 
seems to have studied „ metaphysical matters", i. e. the 
views of the Philosophers, in Ibn Sina*s works. At any 
rate, we have found that the opinions of the Philo- 
sophers and ^the Philosopher"^) given in our text, are 
those of Ibn Sina, and can be located, sometimes almost 
word for word, in Sahrastani's account of Ibn Sina's 
philosophy. ^ 

That part of the first question of our text, as far 
as the view of the Motekallemin as to a necessary 
existence (in our text to p. 10), has been edited by 
Moritz L6wy: „Drei Abhandlungen von Josef b. 
Jehuda, dem Schtller Maimfini's", Berlin, 1879. 
L5wy translated and commented upon only the 
introductory section, (in our text to p. 6). His 
comments, although often rather superfluous, are very 
learned, showing a wide acquaintance with Jewish and 



cf. Landauer ZDMG. XXIX, 1876, p. 386. 

*) In the notes to our translation, we have referred to Sah- 
rast&nl only enough to show that our contention is based on £act. 
We have cited Sahras. only then when his words verified a correction 
of our text, or gave a corroboration of a doubtful reading. To hare 
cited Ibn Sina at every opportunity, would have meant to retratis- 
late many of the ^philosophic^ parts of our text back iQto An^bie, 
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Arabic philosophic literature. The precise introduction 
is of value, chiefly because of the conjecture that Isaac 
b. Nathan is the translator of our text. This is probably 
the case, in as much as our text is found in the MSS. 
next to a treatise by al-GazzalT, which is known to have 
been translated by Isaac b. Nathan. The Hebrew style 
of our text, i. e. its slavishness in the rendering of the 
Arabic original, and the choice of words, are also proofs 
of the correctness of Lowy's conjecture. One can not, 
however, praise Lowy's edition of the text so highly. 
We have not thought it worth while to indicate 
LOwy's errors of commission and omission. Conjectures 
made by hiiii and accepted by us have been credited 
to him. 

Our text has presented several difficulties of trans- 
lation and edition. The close correspondence of the 
Hebrew style with the Arabic has hindered us from 
making connections, which, in a text of purer Hebrew 
style, would have been unavoidable. We should have 
preferred giving an exact synopsis of the contents of the 
treatise, instead of a translation, because the translation 
without the Hebrew text, is, from the point of view of 
the English language, almost unreadable. We have made 
our translation, however, chiefly in order to justify our 
readings of the text. — We have, furthermore, found 
that the text, as contained in the MSS. at our disposal, 
is in a mixed-up state. A large part of the second 
question is, in the MSS., to be found in the third question, 
whereas the third question is not only interrupted by the 
misplaced part of the second question, biit is itself in a 
confused condition, the two proofs as to the creation of the 
world crossing ea€h other several tunes quite senselessly. 
We believe that we have unravelled the tangled skein. ^) 



^) Following is the order of the text in the Msa. a) p. 16 1; 5 
•..«o*u rcs). through p. 15 last line unn« xn m ^kdv Then follows 
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We have collated the following MSS: 

1) Codex Paris (P) Hebr. no. 959 fol. 123b— 129a, 
Catalog Bibliotheque Imperiale p. 169. We haye used 
this as the basis of our text, not only because it gives 
the best readings, but also because it is the oldest copy 
of our text. This can be seen, among other things, 
from the passage on p. 9 of our text, note 14. In P. this 
is entirely wanting, in Ln it is a marginal note headed 
»"«, says Moses (Narboni), in M and St it is incorporated 
as part of the text. 

2) Leyden (Ln) Cod. Warner 15, fol. 135 b— 141b, 
Cat. Steinschneider, p. 44. 

3) Mlinchen (M) Cod. Hebr. 36, f, 222b— 226b, 
Steinschneider Catalog, 1»* ed. p. 15, 2"^ ed. p. 23. 

4) Steinschneider (St) a copy by Dukes (?) of Leipzig 
(Raths-BibUothek) Cod. Hebr. XL g, f. 191b— 197 b. 
Fleischer, Delitzsch and Zunz Codices Hebr. p. 305* 
This Leipzig MS. is in such bad condition, that it is 
not loaned out any more, so that we were not able to 
use it. Steinschneider's copy — kindly presented to 
us — is fuU of errors. We have given its variants only 
when the difficulty of our text demanded that all voices 
be heard. M. and L (St.) are evidently copies of one 
another. 



b) p. 17 1. 1 . . . iM wn through p. 17 1. 19 rwvntn inj^n p Aism 
[nj^iann]. Then follow the words c) p. IB 1. 6 — 6 wiio^rn ijr h)h2i7\ m^)\ 
hA:i hn [ir^n]. Then follows d) p. 16 last line . . . )»DnK nvt nn 
through p. 17 1. 1 n'y om^nsn \o ^yi. Then follows e) p. 15 last 
line . . . DHD nf^Dm through p. 16 last line sien nyfivnS. Then follow 
the words f) p. 17 last line Dnmnoh nniaom nyianno p*Dv;in >^ab« Hh\ 
D^BfTinD n»orri wn [BHinon mm]. Then follows g) p. 18 bottom naa^ 
. . . unKi through p. 19 bottom y)cnh npyt. Then follow h) p. 19 
note 7 the words DtDv;)n on. Then follows i) p. 17 1. 19 nnvfiM 
. . . onut^oS through p: 18 bottom noiov who. Then follows 
)) p. 19 bottom o^ovAH h^ pm through the end. 
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We have conlBned our corrections of the text within 
the narrowest possible bounds. Our translation^ which 
we have made as literal as possible^ will be their chief 
justification. 

We take this means of expressing our thanks to the 
libraries at Paris^ Leyden and Mtinchen for their kindness 
in loaning us MSS.; and to the manuscript department 
of the Royal Library at Berlin for its kindness in 
securing these MSS. for us. 

We would here express our thanks to Prof. M. 
Steinschneider, Berlin, for suggesting the publication 
of this little work, and more especially for the instruction 
we have received at his hands and the courtesy he has 
shown us. We would thank also Dr. H. M alter for 
his kindneiss in reading a large part of the proof. 
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Besides the list of books dealing with Jos. ihn Aknin 
put together by Steinschneider in Hebr. Uebersetzungen 
p. 406 — 407, the following works may be consulted: 

SharastSni: Book of Religions and Philosophic Sects. 
Cureton, London 1846. 

Scharastllni: Religionspartheien. Haarbriicker^ Halle 
1861. 

Dictionaire des Sciences Philosophiques^ IV. Maimonide. 
Paris. 

Maimonides: Dalfilat al-HaMn. Munk, Paris 1856-1866. 

Munk: Melanges de philosophie Juive et Arabe. Paris 
1859. 

Eisler: Vorlesungen: Maimonides. 

Landauer: ZDBG. XXIX, p. 335 if. Wien 1876. 

Schreiner: Djer Kalam in der jtldischen literatur. 
Berlin 1895. 

Ueberweg-Heinze : Geschichte der Philosophie. Die 
Mittlere Zeit. Berlin 1898. 

Carra de Vaux: Avicenne. Paris 1900. 

De Boers: Philosophie un Islam. Stuttgart 1901. 



amtm^^ 



The Sheich, the honored sage^ the philosopher, 
Abul HagHg Jusuf b. Jafeijay^) the Israelite, the Magre- 
bite, says: 

After praising Him to whom praise is due, because 
He allows the light of reason to flow forth, as being the 
most honored of His works and the most exalted of His 
creations, and after imploring Him, the good Helper, 
and after the praying for all of His prophets together, 
we say, that he, to whom God has given a reason the 
most perfect, knowledge the most exalted, the exactest 
way of thinking, a disposition the most trustworthy, the 
most honorable of natures, the finest of traits, senses 
of the noblest, thoughts^) ... he answered those spe- 
culative questions which some one sent to him. He 
gave an explanation of them, a proof and the proper 
order of their premises. Our master, the religious head ^) 
. . . succeeded in gathering their improbability and their 
probability in respect of their . . .^) into a scientifi- 
cally worthy answer. The questioner asked as to the 
necessarily existent Being, as to the manner of the 
procedure of things from Him, and as to the creation 
of the world; and that he try in his proofs to use the 
words "eternal" and "created", either as conventionally 
used by the Philosophers and Theologians, or in their 
opposite meaning. I have examined this answer and 

*) i. e. Heb. min». 

^) MeoDinj? of next few words unclear; perhaps v*<)* k^ contain 
the meaning: ,)it is never too much trouble for him^* to answer etc. 
*) ' ikxjj^\ yjsj^ (Lowy p. 6). 
^) Lacuna in text 
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regard it as unsatisfactory in respect of that which was 
intended (by the questioner), and as incomplete in the 
explanation of every question. 

For, in his proof that the necessarily existent Being 
is not to be perceived among existent things, he assumes 
that which was to be proved. His words are: "It has 
been established by both the Philosophers and the 
Theologians, that the whole world, the upper and the 
lower, has a potential existence, because its existence 
is due to something other than itself *'. He thus indi- 
cates that the world has but potential existence because 
its existence is due to something other than itself. 
The fact of the matter is the reverse: that the world 
has its existence from something other than itself, is 
due to the fact that it is potentially existent. The order 
of his syllogism is as follows: 

The world, the upper and the lower, has its 
existence from something other than itself, 

That which has its existence from something other 
than itself has potential existence. 

/. The world has potential existence. 

But the minor premise of this syllogism was to be 
proved. Instead, he has assumed it, and has posited 
it as the minor premise, and concluded accordingly, that 
the world has potential existence. He then joins to this 
conclusion another premise^ namely, that that which is 
potentially existent needs for its existence that which is 
necessarily existent. This is what the logicians call 
reasoning in a circle. — Should he think that, at the end of 
his remarks, he proves that the world has but potential 
existence: ^'He who weighs carefully what has been said 
above, that the potential is that which is not necessary, 
either as to its existence, ol* as to its non-^existence, he will 
judge the whole world as being potential, for, it is hot 

* The letters in brackets, refer to tke piiges of the Text 
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necessary, assuming either its existence or its non-existenoe ; 
that which so is, is potential; .*. the world is potential''. — 
we reply, that according to him who holds that the world 
is necessarily existent, the assumption of its existence 
is an eyident necessity and the assumption of its non- 
existence an absurdity. The proof/ that there is no 
necessity, either on the assumption of the worlds existence 
or on the assumption of its non-existence we should 
have to bring in the following manner: this particular 
thing is potential, therefore the world is potential. — 
Which of his words, however, indicates the potentiality 
of the upper and lower existences in their entirety, so 
that we might agree that there is no necessity either 
as to their existence or as to their non-existence? But 
this, too, is a sophism to maintain, that there is no 
necessity, either as to their existence or as to their non- 
existence, and to conclude from this that they are but 
potentially existent. For, how can he, who is to prove 
that they are but potential existences, calmly assume 
that there is no necessity either as to their existence 
or as to their non-existence? — The confirmation thereof, 
that the whole world, both upper and lower, is but a 
potential existence, he sought to give above, namely, 
because its existence is due to something other than itseK. 
But we have shown that this is reasoning in a circle. 

He then treats the second (question), namely, as to 
the manner of the procedure of things from the ne- 
cessarily existent Being. But he does not clearly explain 
the procedure of things from Him, according to the 
philosophers, — i. e. in what way, and how it necessarily 
follows, in their opinion, that from Him, only one thing 
can proceed. He explains merely, that they are agreed, 
that from one thing only one can proceed, but he does 
not explain the argumentation, according to which they 
verify this premise. 
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He then imdertakes to prove the creation of the 
world. He proceeds along two ways, which he prefers 
above all others. The first way is, that he divides the 
existences in the world into substances and accidents. 
The substances he divides into composite bodies and 
simple bodies. There are six of the latter: the four 
elements^ the spheres and the planets. He shows of 
the elements^ that they are but potential existences be- 
cause of the interchanging of their natures, one with 
the other. He then says: that which is but a potential 
existence, has been created, its existence has a beginning. 
But the opponent will not dispute the fact, that the 
elements and the other bodies are but potential 
existences. He differs, however, as to whether their 
creation can be consequent upon their non-existence. 
This is now ihe point of dispute. The one contends 
that existence is something, which, having previously not 
been, has been created. What the opponent admits is, 
that that which is but potentially existent has need of an 
arbitrator^) — thus coming to the proof of a necessary 
existence. But he does not admit a creation consequent 
upon non-existence. — After dividing bodily existences 
into six parts, he^) maintains the creation of four of 
them, in that they are potential existences. He 
maintains of the spheres and the planets, however, that 
they are created, in that they have within them com- 
bination and coinposition. — He thus confesses that he 
is unaware that bodies are, all of them, but potential 
existences, by reason of their being bodies. For, if 
they were, in his opinion, potential existences by reason 
of their being bodies, he would not have need of the 
classification just mentioned. He would have said that 
all bodies are potential existences by reason of their 
being bodies; the potential existence is created, .*. bodies 

') to decide as to existence or non-existence. 
*) the adyocate of creation. 
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are created. This classification would have sufficed him^ 
because all of the (six) parts hare the common element 
of corporeity, and he would not have had to pass firom 
the proof through possibility of existence to the proof 
through combination and composition, the method as 
to combination and composition being another of the 
methods of the advocate of creation. — He then says:^) 
They are created by reason of the combination within 
them, this being the method as to the combined thu^, ^) 
and by reason of composition, this being the method as 
to the composed thing. ^) But this demonstrates only 
that they have need of a Maker. This is something 
which the opponent will not deny; what he says is, 
that the maker does not cease maMng, but that he keeps 
pouring out existence eternally. That existence has a 
beginning, which was to be proved, — this he does 
not demonstrate. His second argument for existence is 
really the same as his first, for he explaros the creation 
(of the spheres and the stars, in the second also) by 
reason of their being potential existences ; that they are 
potential existences he undertakes to demonstrate from 
the powers of combination within them. But he does 
not need this proof from powers, if bodies, by virtue 
of their being bodies, are potential existences. But the 
opponent does not deny that they are potential existences; 
he does not, however, admit their^creation subsequent upon 
their non-existence. This, however, he (Maimonides) 
does not demonstrate. — He then gives his second 
method: "it follows of necessity that that which is derived 
from somethiQg other than itself is posterior in existence 
to this thing. ** The opponent does not deny its essential 

^) The proof through combination and composition is to be re- 
garded as a parenthesis, a proof by the way, due to the fact that 
he was compelled to mention it at all. 

') vjJ^^ 
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i)08terioritir to this thing; he does deny its temj^oral 
posteriority. (Maim.) has here mistaken temporal 
posteriority for essential posteriority. 

Were I to follow out his remarks, I should become 
too diffuse and should overstep my intention, which was 
simply to give a reply to a question. Had he given an 
exact reply, my words would be superfluous; there would 
be no need of them or they would be foolish, as Abu- 
na9r Alfar§,bi says in the Introduction to his book on 
Music :^) To say what has already been exactty said 
is either superfluous or a folly, in both instances an evil. 
But since he has not treated it exactiy, I am constrained 
to give my reply, to come before our master, the re- 
ligions head with that which I have acquired from his 
radiance and the guidance which I have received from 
his light. I do not claim superiority or brilliancy of 
knowledge. I am in this, as the poet says of the sea: 
The cloud drips into it, but it is not enriched, because 
the cloud is of its own water. But may God keep (me) 
within the proprieties^) and give us satisfaction! 



I. 

As to the division^) into the necessary, the possible, 
and the impossible, according to the philosophers. — 
The necessary is that, the assumption of whose non- 
existence would necessitate an absurdity. The impossible 
is that, the assiunption of whose existence would ne- 
cessitate an absurdity. The possible is that, the assumption 
either of whose existence or of whose non-existence 
would not necessitate an absurdity. The necessary, then. 



^) cL Steinschneider, AlfEurabi p. 79. 

^ jkib^t cf. Steinschn. Hebr. UebersetKongeii p. 841. 

*) cf. dahrast&ni p. 858 ff. and 878 ff. Many of the passages 
correspond to dahrastftni word for word. 
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is necessary as to existence, the impossible is impossible 
as to existence, and the possible is not necessary at all, 
being necessary, neither as to existence nor as to non- 
existence. This is the speciflcaUy^) possible. What we 
mean by „ specifically*' is, that there enters into it 
nothing of the necessary, it being specified by the 
possible alone. For, were we to explain the possible 
as being that which is not impossible, the necessary 
would enter into this consideration, for the necessary, 
also, is not impossible. Our definition is : (the possible 
is) that, the assumption either of whose existence or of 
whose non-existence, would not necessitate an absurdity; 
in short, that, which has within it nothing of necessity, 
is specified by the possible alone. The necessary does 
not enter into it, for the necessary has necessity within 
itself — and this is the necessity of existence. It has 
already been said that this possible is called the spe- 
cifically possible. For, considered philologically, the 
word possible is used to demonstrate that which is not 
impossible ; and this is what he understands by it, who 
does not understand its conventional meaning among 
the Philosophers. The Philosophers, namely, have made 
the division into the necessarily existent, and the necessarily 
non-existent, and that which has no necessity within it, 
the possible. The possible, accordingly, falls into two 
classes, the one according to the populace, the other 
corresponding to its specific qualities. They call the first, 
the generally 2) possible, and the second the specifically 
possible. Since we are to use the word possible, we 
shall use it as signifying the specifically possible, namely, 
the assumption of whose existence or of whose non- 
existence, does not necessitate an absurdity. 

i) ^U^\. 
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An existing thing is either necessiajy or possible 
This classification viU be found to include both the. 
transient and the permanent. For, we have already 
explained that the possible is that with nothing of ne- 
cessity within it, and that the necessary is necessary 
as to existence. The classification is, then, as follows: 
An existing thing is either necessarily existent — this 
is the necessary — , or it is not necessarily existent, — 
this is the possible. Further, the necessary is divided 
into the necessary in itself, and that which is necessary 
because of something other than itself. The necessary 
in itself is that, the necessity of whose existence lies 
within itself, and is not due to something other than 
itself. To maintain its non-existence would necessitate an 
absurdity. That the necessity of which is due to something 
other than itself is a thing that exists because of so- 
mething other than itself, so that, were one to maintain 
its non-existence as due to itself and not to some other 
thing, an absurdity would necessarily follow. For 
example, the existence of Zaid's satiety alongside of his 
eating is necessary as one of the conditions of his eating. 
So also his sleeping when he sits down; so that we say: 
Zaid's satiety is necessary, and his sleeping is nessary; 
and that everything whose existence is conditional^) 
upon something else is necessary through something other 
than itself. 

That which is necessary because of another than 
itself, is possible in itself. For, when we examine the 
nature 2) of that which is possible through another thing 
than itself — without reference to that other thing — we 
know that it must be either necessary, or possible, or 
impossible. But, if it were impossible, it could not 



*) For this order of the words cf. Shi^ast p. 878: Juj^di 
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exist in any way, for non-existence would be a necessity 
for it; it is, howeyer, an existing thing, if so, it is not 
impossible. Were it necessary in itseL^ its existence 
wonld not come to it firom something other than itself; 
but we hare assumed it as existing through something 
other than itself. Therefore, that which is left for it, 
is possibility in itself. The statement has thus been 
yerifled, that the necessary through another than itself, 
is possible in itself. 

That which ^is possible in itself is, eyen at the time 
of its existence, but potentially existent. For, Zaid's 
getting up before his (actual) standing is possible. 
But at the time of his standing it is also but possible, 
considering its nature. For, Zaid's actual standing is 
necessary only as being conditional upon his getting up. 
For, the assumption of the non-existence of his standiug 
at the time of his actual standing would necessitate an 
absurdity; whereas the assumption of the necessity of 
his standing (at the time of his being down), would not 
necessitate an absurdity. Therefore, his standing is 
necessary, necessary, howeyer, as a condition upon the 
existence of his getting up. Our statement, that Zaid*s 
getting up is necessary, is not equiyalent to our statement, 
that Zaid's actual standing is necessary; for, our state- 
ment, that the getting up of Zaid the stander (is necessary), 
is necessary in truth. The necessity of his standiug, 
howeyer, is conditional upon his getting up; therefore 
it is conditionally necessary; and that which is con- 
ditionaUy necessary is necessary through another than 
itself; and that which is necessary through another than 
itself, is but potential of itself.^) 

When the existence of the potentially existent is 
to be decided upon as against its non-existence, it is 
impossible for it to forego the necessity of an arbitrator. 

1) et p. 2L 
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For, the two extremes, existence and non-existence, are 
alike to it (the possible). Were there no arbitrator, it 
would not receive existence rather than non-existence. 
Were it necessarily existent, it would have no need of 
an arbitrator, because its existence would not then differ 
from its nature. The need of an arbitrator, then, is due 
to its potentiality. Since its potentiality, even at the 
time of its existence, remains,^) and since it never 
acquires an absolutely necessary existence, it is, at the 
time of its existence also — because of the potentiality 
from which it can not be separated — in need of a 
necessarily existent arbitrator, even though it be one of 
those beings which exists eternally. This is what we 
wished to show. 

All bodies have a necessary existence due to so- 
mething other than themselves. For they are composed 
of matter and form — an intellectual composition, not 
a composition of discretes. What we mean by „not a 
composition of discretes'', is, that matter does not exist 
by itself without form to give it subsistence, and that 
bodily form does not exist without matter in which to 
rest; but, that matter exists only as the substratum of 
form, and that bodily form exists only in matter. They 
are not in any way discretes, so that when they unite, 
a body exists ; but rather, the body is an already existing 
thing which is a union of both of them. We shall bring 
proof as to what we have said. We say: that a body 
is the expression of continuity, as to which it is possible 
that three dimensions^) be posited, cutting each other 
at right angles. The one of these dimensions is called 
length, the other breadth, the other depth, i. e. heighth. 
This is the state of the corporeity found in the original 
vltiy without reference to any other form. The di- 
mension is not the form of corporeity, for the dimension 

^) d. p. 22. 

tj c£ Sbahrastani p. 865 ff. 
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is an accident of the category quantity — changing^ 
increasing^ diminishing in relation to one particular 
matter. If its shape be cut by wax, its shape will be 
circular^ then square or triangular or some one of the 
other shapes, in fact, another body. Take, for example, 
the addition to a measure of water. If it be heated, 
its bulk will increase. This is evident with vessels 
full of moist things. If heat be applied to them, they 
will break, and this because, of the increase in their 
diameters, which taking hold of certain points, press them 
and thus break through. This has been explained in 
physical science. Therefore the form (of the bodily 
substances) is not the dimension, but continuity, as to 
which the dimension can be posited. All bodies have 
the common form continuity, by virtue of which, each is 
called a body. The bodies differ as to their other forms, 
namely, the form by which each is specified and through 
which it becomes a particular body, as the form of the 
spheres and the planets, and the form of the elements 
and of that which is composed of them, as animals and 
plants. — From that which has been explained, it is 
clear, that that which is composed of the elements is 
composed of matter and form. Thus, the elements 
change one into the other; as, water changes into air. 
We know that they must have between them a common 
matter. For, were there no common matter between 
them, we could not say that the one of them changes 
into the other, but that the one of them ceases to exist, 
and the other exists in its stead. Since this is not the 
case, we know that there is something permanent and 
something variable; that the permanent is that which 
receives the differentiae, and that the differentiae are the 
forms. As to this, the Philosophers are not in dispute. 
The dispute between them concerns the form in which 
the body is a body, absolutely considered. There are 
those who say that this is the original vXi/, a single 
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thing, in which there is no composition. There are 
others who say, that this is composed of matter and 
form, and that the matter receives the form, continuity.^) 
We shall explain this latter statement. We say, that a 
body is the expression of continuity, and that the bodily 
form receives the discrete;*) the receiver is that which 
is left with what is received; continuity is not left at 
the receipt of the discrete, but ceases to exist because 
of it; the discrete is also other than the receiver; there- 
fore, the receiver is something other than either continuity 
or a discrete, and something to which the discrete and 
continuity can come, one after the other. Thus, continuity 
is the absolute bodily form. Therefore, the absolute 
bodily form has its seat in matter, to which the forms 
come one after the other. (The matter) does not exist 
bare of all forms, for^), if the vlfj had existence before 
the arrival to it of the form continuity, and if it had no 
place in space, no position and no whereabouts — which 
characteristics belong to something measured, as was hinted 
at above — and if then the bodily form should reach it, how 
would you prove the intent of the Creator who sends forth 
unto the matter the form belonging to it ; and why would 
the vi^ be adapted to the receipt of a certain form and 
then to the receipt of its opposite? The variety of forms, 
however, is (determined) according to the predisposition 
of the matter. Were the vlti bare of all forms, it 
would be matter no more fitted to receive one form 
than another. Moreover, how could it be conceived as 
matter multiplying itself, one thing not being the effect 
of another? And how would it receive the accidents 
by means of which it is distinguishable, so that one 

1) cf. Shahrastftni p. 865 ff. 

*) el Shahrastftni p. 866 v^UaAlt ^\^ maaL <ucM«^t Bj^^ 

*) For the order of our text cf. Shahrastftni p. 866. 
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matter would be different from the other according to 
the differentiae? It is, however, conceivable only through 
these two differentiating marks (i. e. multiplication and 
accidents). What necessitated this conclusion, was our 
false assumption^ that matter exists bare of form. We 
have proven that the opposite is the case. — In the 
same way we can show, that bodily form exists only in 
matter. For, the form is sent forth from the Giver of 
forms unto the materials according to their predisposition; 
the existence of forms is relative to the predisposition 
(of the matter); the predisposition, however, is in the 
matter; therefore, that which is connected with the 
existence (of the matter), exists in the matter itself. — 
We have in the Metaphysics brought many proofs as to 
this, but the most probable of them is that which we 
have mentioned. — It has, therefore, been verified, 
that matter has no existence except when connected 
with form; that is, its existence is due necessarily to 
something other than itself. So, also, form exists only 
in matter. Therefore, both matter and form have a 
necessary existence conditional (upon each other), i. e. 
a potential existence in respect of their nature, as we 
have explained. The body, then, which is composed of 
potential existences, is also a potential existence. For, 
a composite thing is the product of the component parts ; 
were it not for them, it would not exist. Every thing 
whose existence is due to the existence of some other 
thing is necessary, having its existence from something 
other than itself, and is a possibility of itself; therefore, 
in the present case, all bodies are possible existences — 
the explanation of which we wished to give. 

After these premises we say, that we see bodies 
existing, and that they are without doubt possible 
existences, as we have explained. Of the existential 
accidents connected with them, both permanent and re- 
lative — the latter being those included under the nine 
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categories — it is clear that all of these also are possible 
existences, since they have existence only in bodies or 
in relation to bodies, and these are themselves possible 
existences. Therefore, form and matter, and the body 
composed of them both, and the accidents which are 
connected with the bodies, are all of them possible 
existences. The execution of the decision in favour of 
their existence as over against their non-existence requires 
a necessarily existent arbitrator. If the arbitrator were 
but possibly existent, it, too, would be in need of an 
arbitrator. This would go on indefinitely; but an existing 
being without end is an absurdity. 

Another method: Since we have assumed possibly 
existent causes, they must have a cause outside of 
themselves ; and tMs is not a possible existence, because 
all possible existences are included under this. This cause 
outside of the sum (of causes) is necessarily existent. 

We have thus reached the being, whose nature it 
is, that it necessarily exist, and which decides as to the 
necessity of the existence of all possible existences. 
We have shown, that the possibly existent, at the time 
of its existence also, is possibly existent, and that even 
on the assumption of its eternal existence it needs an 
arbitrator, because of the possibility which is never 
separated from it, as we have explained. This is the 
case with bodies, whose possibility is never separated 
from them, and upon the assumption of their eternal 
existence they indicate the existence of a necessary 
existence more than they indicate even their own existence. 
For, the assumption of its existence and their non- 
existence would not necessitate an absurdity, whereas 
the assumption of their existence with but a suggestion 
of its non-existence would necessitate an absurdity, 
namely, that there is a possible existence which has no 
need of a necessary existence — the absurdity of which 
we have already shown. The loss of (necessary) existence 
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is more improbable than the loss of (possible) existence. 
This is what we wished to show. 

From that which has been explained^ it is clear, 
that^) it is impossible that the necessanly existent have 
within it component parts, be they those of a body or 
of a quiddity. For, had it composition within it, its 
existence would then be due to something other than 
itself, and it would have possibility from itself. But 
it has been assumed as a being whose nature is that 
it necessarily exist — which is a contradiction (to the 
foregoing). What necessitated this contradiction was 
our false assumption of composition within it. Therefore, 
it has no composition within it at all, but is an existence 
without quiddity. We shall explain this in a separate 
paragraph in order to complete the knowledge as to the 
necessarily existent. 

Existence is an attribute of a possibly existent 
being. Existence is not the quiddity of a thing, for the 
heavens, and the earth, and animals, and plants differ 
as to their quiddity and agree as to existence. There 
is doubtless such a thing as happens to have^) the 
differences without having the point in common. There- 
fore, existence is an attribute by which quiddities are 
modified, so that the heavens, the earth, animals and 
plants are all called existing things. The existing thing 
is derived from the concept existence, just as the white 
thing is derived from whiteness and is called a white 
body. Just as the white body is white by reason of 
whiteness, so does the existing thing exist by reason 
of existence. It is easy to imagine the difference bet- 
ween whiteness and a white thing, because we see bodies 
which are white and not white ; we know, therefore, that 
whiteness exists without a white body. But we do not 

1) cf. Shahrast&ni p. 878 £ 

^ cf. Shahrastftni p. 876 Jy^t _^ ^* 
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see an existing thing at all nor can we imagine it, if it 
be not modefied by existence. It is, therefore, difficult 
for the imagination to picture this. The intellect, however, 
has made a distinction between existence and quiddity. 
Since it perceives that the different quiddities are subject 
to existence and that the component parts of the 
quiddity, as the reason and speech in man, are subject 
to existence, (the intellect) has the indubitable knowledge 
that there is existence without quiddity and without 
a particle of quiddity. The difference between existence 
and the rest of the attributes is, that the rest of the 
attributes exist only by virtue of that thing qualified 
by them, whereas the thing qualified by existence 
exists only by virtue of it. It might be urged in objection: 
since existence is an attribute of an existing thing, it, 
also, is an existing thing, and in as far as it is an 
existing thing, it also exists by virtue of an (attribute) 
existence; therefore this existence is a thing existing by 
virtue of existence. This series would then go on ad 
infinitum, so that each existing thing would have need 
of an infinite number of (attributes) existence, and were 
these not to reach (infinity), the existing thing would 
then fail to attain existence. As a matter of fact, the 
reaching by existing things of infinity is an absurdity; 
the existence of the existing thing would then also be 
an absurdity. But, as a matter of fact, existence does 
attain actuality; if so, (the assertion that) the existing 
thing needs the attribute existence, is an absurdity. In 
answer to this we say, that the existing thing exists by 
virtue of existence, whereas existence is existence by 
virtue of its own nature. Just as the white thing is 
white by virtue of whiteness, and the whiteness is 
whiteness by virtue of its own nature, for the whiteness 
is not white by virtue of (another) whiteness, but its 
nature and being is that it be whiteness, and as the 
term (white thing) is derived from it and applied to 
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the things qualified by it^ so is existence not an existing 
thing by virtue of (another) existence, but is existence 
by reason of its own nature, and from it the concept 
(existing thing) is derived and is applied to the things 
qualified by it, so that each of them is termed au existing 
thing. It the qualified thing possess quiddity, the state 
of existence would be quiddity existing by virtue of 
existence, and if it do not possess quiddity, the state 
of its existence would be existence existing by virtue 
of its own nature; it has its existence from its own 
nature, and its own nature is nothing other than existence. 
The necessanly existent is a unit and as we have ex- 
plained, it is impossible that there be within it any 
component parts whatsoever. 

This is the method of the Philosophers of de- 
monstrating the necessary existence. They do not 
however, demonstrate that the world has a beginning, 
a being subsequent upon its non-existence, but that it 
is eternal by virtue of the eternity of the necessary 
existence aud that it (the world) is an effect thereof, 
as we shall explain in the chapter on the manner of 
the procedure of things from Him. 

The Theologians, on the other hand, do demonstrate 
(the existence of) the Creator, according to the method 
of dividing existing things into the necessary and the 
possible. They do not call the Creator the necessarily 
existent. They call him Maker and Creator, and de- 
monstrate his (existence) after they have shown, that the 
world is created, that its existence has a beginning; but 
we shall explain their opinion in this regard later. If 
it be this that the questioner wants when he says „the 
demonstration of the necessarily existent according to 
the method of the Theologians*', their method in the 
matter shall be given; or if he wish the demonstration 
as to the necessarily existent according to the method 
of the Theologians; along the lines of their opinion as 
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to bodies^ namely^ that they are composed of Indivisible 
particles; or if he desire the demonstration of the ne- 
cessarily existent, according to the views of the Theo- 
logians, assuming this opinion (as to atoms) i. e. before 
establishing the creation of the world — we shall prove 
it (the necessarily existent) according to this method. 

Bodies are composed of indivisible particles, chancing 
to have different accidents, through which the bodies 
are distinguishable. These accidents have no subsistence 
except in substances, i. e. atoms, which atoms constitute 
the matter of all bodies. Therefore, bodies are composed 
of atoms and are possible existences, being the products 
of the combinations of atoms. The accidents, also, are 
possible existences because of their subsistence in things 
other than themselves. Each of the atoms also is a 
possible existence, because each must be possessed of 
movement and rest, which are accidents with possible 
existence. For, it is impossible to assume a single atom 
as existent if it be not first in motion, then at rest, so 
that the assumption of its existence as being unconnected 
with them (movement and rest) is an absurdity. There- 
fore, each of the particles exists only as a possibility, 
which is its very nature. Therefore, if this be so, it 
is but possible in its very nature, and consequently has 
need of a necessary existence, as we have explained. 

But know, that, for the demonstration of the ne- 
cessary existence, we have no need of all that which 
we have premised; (which premises we gave) only be- 
cause we wished to demonstrate, that the world in its 
entirety is but a possible existence, and that the necessary 
existence is without body and with no component parts 
within it at all. Had we wished to demonstrate 
that there is an existing thing that is necessarily existent, 
without explaining the above premises, it would have 
been very easy. We might have proceeded thus : existing 
things are either necessary or possible; this classification 
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is comprehensive, as we have shown. If they be ne-^ 
cessary, that which we sought has already been de- 
monstrated. If they be possible, they need an existing 
thing which decides upon their existence as against their 
non-existence. This latter demonstration of the (necessary 
existence) is the same as the first demonstration, namely, 
that nothing can subsist except in relation to the necessary 
existence. And this was to be proved. 



II. 

The Second Question: 

As to the Manner of the Procedure of Things 

from the Necessary Existence. 

The explanation of their opinion in this matter is 
impossible, before explaining the meaning of the procedure 
of things from the necessary existence, from the point 
of view of the Philosophers, and this can be explained 
only by an explanation of their opinion as to cause and 
effect. 

We say: According to them, that thing is termed 
effect, whose existence is not due to itself, but whose 
existence comes from the existence of another thing; 
that other thing, which is the cause of this existence, is 
termed active cause. Cause and effect are so connected 
that between them there is a definite relation, in which 
relation the one of them is called cause, the other effect. 
From the peculiarities which connect the one with the 
other, however, (it follows) that both of them exist to- 
gether, when considered from another point of view. 
The meaning of our words ''from another point of view**, 
is, that when they exist, it follows of necessity that 
they exist together. An example of this is a father and 
son. For, the actual existence of the son is necessarily 
bound up with the existence of the father, when the 
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father be taken as an actual father (i. e. as existing at 
the same time as his son). If the father be taken as 
a potential father however, the son will not actually 
exist (i. e. the cause exists without the effect). There- 
fore, when considered "from the other point of view", 
cause and effect exist together. Now that we have ex^ 
plained that, in their opinion, that thing is termed cause 
which is the cause of the existence of an effect, we say, 
that the causes for the existence of a thing are, according 
to them, four. These are: matter, which is the sub- 
stratum of the form of the thing; form, because of which 
the thing is what it is; the agent; and the purpose. 
The matter^) is the wood for the couch, the form is 
the form of the couch which is made of wood, the agent 
is the artisan who makes the couch, and the purpose is 
the sitting on the couch, because of which the artisan 
put form into the matter. The agent aud the purpose 
are the two causes because of which the thing exists, 
and are apart from its real nature. The matter and 
the form are the two causes through both of which 
existence comes to the thing, so that their union is its 
real nature. When you examine these four causes you 
find, that the agent is the real cause, without which it 
is impossible that any existing thing be an effect For, 
although matter and form are the two causes of the 
thing which is composed of them, the active cause, in 
artificial bodies, is active, as regards, both the matter 
and the form fliemselves, since the matter and the form 
of artificial bodies are themselves natural bodies, and 
consequently have need of an active cause. The final 
cause, lastly, exists for the sake of that thing which as 
yet has no existence. That thing, however^ which has 
never been other than an existing thing, does not require 
a final cause. But it requires an active cause, since its 

1) ef. Sabrastani p. 362; p. 868 jJ^mJ vyw^lX^L 
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existence is but potential. Therefore^ it is clear, that 
mthout an active cause any potentially existing thing 
is impossible.) 

They hold, furthermore, that since the active cause 
is a sufficient cause, i. e. since there is within it nothing 
potential and nothing of possibility to prevent its actuality 
— to wit, no accident, or a power which was at one 
time non-existent, or a will — since it is, therefore, a 
sufftcient cause in so far as it is a cause, and a complete 
cause in so far as it is a cause, and since it is a cause 
in reaUty, it follows of necessity that its effect be a 
thing actually existing with it, bound up with it, not 
posterior to it as to existence, but posterior to it only 
as to its nature. The cause precedes the effect essentially ; 
for example, the movement of a pen is united with the 
movement of the hand; the existence of the movement 
of the pen, however, is due to the movement of the 
hand, the hand being the active (cause). But the cause 
does not proceed the effect temporally. — They hold, 
further, tibat since it is impossible, that the necessary 
existence have within it anything like possibility, it is 
not a thing that precedes (all other) existences tem^^ 
poraUy. — They hold, accordingly, tliat the world has 
no tempoM beginning, but that it has a first principle, 
which is the cause that creates it, and from which its 
existence foUows of necessity. This (cause) is the ne^ 
cessary existence, from which all effects foUow of 
necessity and through which they exist. Were it not 
such, there would be no basis for their existence. And 
this is the meaning of their statement that all things 
are derived from the necessary existence, namely, that 
they follow necessarily from it, it being their cause. 

Among the premises which they have brought as 
proof of this, is the following: that between the cause 
and its effect, it is necessary that there be a (definite) 
relationship. The meaning of this is, that one thing 
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does not follow (arbitrarily) from any other thing, 
so that we might say that form comes into being 
out of matter, and that matter comes into being out of 
form, or that coolness can come from heated matter, or 
dampness from dryness. It is, rather, necessary, that 
between the cause and its effect there be a difinite re- 
lation, and that in this relation there be a cause from 
which the effect has necessarily to follow. — According 
to this premise, then, they hold, that from one, only one 
can necessarily follow, i. e. that a cause can be such, 
only for one thing, this being the relation between them. 
For, were it such for two things it would necessarily 
follow, that there be between it and each of the two 
things a relation. There would, therefore, be multiplicity 
within it, the opposite of which has already been posited. 
Therefore, it is necessary from every point of view that 
from one, but one follow. — Since, in their opinion, solid 
proof has been given that the necessary existence is 
one, without multiplicity in it, and since they agree in 
this, they believe that they have given solid proof, that 
the necessary existences in their entirety are united 
with the One temporally, that they are posterior essen-* 
tiaUy, and that they are its effects. 

Now I observe that many ask: How, on the prin-* 
ciples to which they refer, can multiplicity exist in 
the One? — They hold that from the first principle 
there follows of necessity an intellect.^) They mean by 
intellect, an incorporeal substance with no composition 
within it. Furthet: This intellect has within it no 
multiplicity in so far as it is a mere eiistence. This 
existence, in so far as it is existence, has within it no 
multiplicity. But it has multiplicity within it from its 
tery nature^ that is, it is but potentially existent, be^ 
cause it is the effect of the fii^t (principle). This is 

^) cf; Sai^raBtSnl p. 880, 88L 
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its necessary condition, as coming from the first principle ; 
and thusjmultiplicity comes to it, in that it contemplates 
the first principle, that it then contemplates itself, and 
that it then reflects that it is a temporal existence.^) — 
They have speculated thus, as an attempt at establishing 
a relation; but they have not succeeded, as we shall 
show. — Thus, every intellect, in as much as it reflects 
upon its first principle, then upon itself, and then that 
it is a possible existence, is the cause of the creation 
of an intellect and a soul and spheral substances, until 
they reach the sphere of the lower world. — We show 
the falsity of this opinion when we say to them, that 
this lower (world) matter is one, and has taken on four 
varying forms namely, the forms of the elements. What 
is the cause from which these varying forms follow of 
necessity? Some of them have said that the cause of 
this is the distance (of the matter) from the center and 
the circumference. Since the sphere perpetually revolves, 
it heats that which it touches and rubs, so that this 
changes into fire, where as that which is at the greatest 
distance from the circumference remains cold and turns 
into coolness and thickness (i. e. earth). That which is 
attracted towards the fire, was (in the first place) warm, 
but with less of warmth than the fire, and that which 
is attracted towards the earth, was (in the first place) 
thick, but with less of thickness than the earth. A little 
of warmth and a little of thickness produce dampness; 
for, dryness can come either from heat or from coolness. 
— The Sheich, ibn Sina, has shown the falsity of this 
opinion in that he demonstrated an original bodily matter 
which then acquires the rest of the forms through 
movement and rest; furthermore^ the absolute bodily 
forms do not exist entirely bare of all matter. If this 
be so^ it is absurd to maintain of matter that its 



1) cf: De Boers, f hilosot>hie im Islam p. 138« 
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nearness to or remoteness from (the center and circumfe- 
rence of the sphere) necessitated its peculiarities. What then 
does adapt it to the receipt of these varying forms, and 
from what thing do they of necessity follow? — One 
must greatly wonder how the Philosophers can be of 
this opinion and make this the cause of the existence 
of multiplicity; and if their claim be well-grounded, 
namely, that they believe that they have decisively 
proved that the world is eternal, whose existence had 
no beginning, and that they have conclusively proved 
that its cause is one and that existing things follow 
necessarily from it in that it is a cause, no one could 
refute them in this their opinion. If one, however, shows 
conclusively their foolishness as to the cause from which 
multiplicity necessarily results, they will abandon this 
opinion without further investigation and wiU not claim that 
they know and have explained the causes (of multiplicity). 
This conclusion wiU be forced upon them from the re- 
asoning which we shall give. — Thus we say: You 
have explained in your physical sciences that it is ne- 
cessary, that between the cause and its effect there be 
a certain relation. Upon this premise you showed that 
the One can not, from any point of view, be the cause 
of many things. You then sought the cause of the 
multiplicity of things, and you said what you said, and 
explained to us what the relation is between spheral 
corporeity and the nature of intellect, that it (the sphere) 
is possible, so that you put it (the intellect) as the 
cause for the existence of spheral corporeity. But 
possibility is bound up with a possible thing. How 
then can the nature of a thing be related to that which 
is not of such a nature? Were we to accept this, and 
to investigate as to the cause from which comes the 
existence of the star within a sphere and out side of 
a sphere, and which differs from it in matter and form, 
what could you say? We say to them further: We see 
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the uppenuost sphere with no stars within it^ the second 
sphere^ the sphere of the fixed stars with a large 
number of stars within it, and the rest of the spheres, 
in each of which there is one star. If all of the spheres 
resulted from the reflection of intellect on itself and its 
possible existence, and if the matter were similar with 
aU intellects, for what reason would some spheres have 
no stars within them, others a large number of stars, 
and others but one star? We say further: In their 
opinion, aU of the spheres move in one direction, this 
being the most perfect of aU situations and positions 
which it is possible for them to have; but since this 
is impossible for them in reality, and since they move 
consecutively, we ask them then, for what reason do 
9ome of them move from east to west, and some from 
west to east, some revolving slowly so that one re- 
yolution is not completed in 36.000 years, whereas 
others complete a revolution in 24 hours — what is the 
cause that effects this as a matter of necessity. As to 
the intellects which incompass them, from the point of 
view of the whole, and as to each spheral soul, from 
the point of view of a part — if all these intellects and 
their souls were in this matter similar, what, then, is 
the cause which necessarily brings about this difference 
of movement?^) The real scholars among them have 
already answered him who believes that ttieir variance 
is due to their (movement in the) direction of the 
emanation of the good.^) This is the opinion of Aristotle; 
and those who follow him, advocates of his opinion, 
will not be able to add to this by means of that which 
every theologifiua receives as it were from the prophets. 
From all that we have adduced, the impossibility of the 
sufficiency of such a cause for these things is clear; 



cf. Sabrastam p. 382, 888. 
^ cf. §a)jjra8tani p. 874, 
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for the (cause of the) manner of the procedure from him, 
as we have explained its meaning according to their 
view, is merely the necessity due to the first principle. 
The truth is, however, that multiplicity is due to the 
Creator who acts as he chooses and wiUs; for, he who 
can act as he wiUs, can produce many varying results — 
as we have explained in the question as to the creation 
of the world* 



The Third Question 

as to 

the Explanation of the Creation of the World. 

The world consists of substances and accidents ; we 
understand under substances here, bodies. For, be bodies 
composed of matter and form, as the Philosopher holds, 
or of atoms, as the Theologian holds, there are in them 
things which are added to their essence and by which 
they are qualified. These things are accidents, as well ac- 
cording to the Philosopher as according to the Theologian; 
as for example, motion and rest which subsist in bodies. 
That which is popularly accepted as the opinion of the 
Philosophers is, that rest is not something positive added 
to the existence of a body, but that it is the absence 
of motion from the body whose habit it is that it be in 
motion. The real scholars among them, however, have 
said, that were rest an essential attribute of a thing, its 
separation from the thing would be impossible, — as is its 
nature, so must it exist, — and a thing at rest, could 
not be put into motion at aU. But since we see that 
a body endowed with rest, can move, can be endowed 
with motion, and that its attribute rest is annulled, we 
know that rest is an attribute, which, whether it exist 
in the thing or not^ the essence of the thing remains 
intact. They have, furthermore^ made a distinctioii 
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between the non-existence of motion as a possible 
element in the existence of bodies, and the non-existence 
of moving^) as a possible element in their existence. 
For the non-existence (of motion) there is a cause, and 
this is the lack of a cause of moving. Therefore, the 
non-existence of motion is an effect and is a positive 
thing. It has, consequently, been demonstrated that in 
the opinion of both parties bodies have things added to 
them, namely motion and rest. These are created; for 
we see a thing at rest, then in motion, and we see it 
in motion, then at rest; and that which exists subsequent 
upon its non-existence is created. But bodies must have 
motion and rest, which are created. Therefore, bodies 
are created. — The Philosopher says: We admit that 
each movement is created. But we hold that absolute 
motion has no beginning, and that movements and rests 
never cease going to their proper places, the one after 
the other, and that this is an eternal succession. He 
even holds, furthermore, that that is absurd which has 
an infinity of causes and effects among existing things. 
But this holds true only of those things which exist 
along side of one another in space. But the existence 
of movements is not of this nature since they do not 
exist together. — The Theologian says: Since each of 
the movements is created, therefore the whole must be 
created, for, everything whose parts are qualified by 
something must itself be qualified thereby; and as each 
of the movements is created, therefore the whole is 
created, — The Philosopher says : Your general ioference 
which affirms that everything whose parts are qualified 
by a certain thing must itself be qualified thereby is in 
contradiction to a particular negative inference. Should 
we show that there is a thing whose parts are qualified 
by something, but which is not itself qualified thereby, 
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your affirmation would be void. We can show this, in 
tiiat we say^ that each of the parts of a thing^ is called 
a part, whereas the whole thing is not called a part. — 
The Theologian says: A part and the whole are con- 
nected one with the other, and in the relationship 
existing between them, one of them is called part and 
the other whole. When we say of the whole that it 
is the whole we have explained it according to the 
accident of relationship which accompanies it, and when 
we say of a part that it is a part, we have described 
it also according to the same relative iaccident. It is 
this relationship between them, to one side of which is 
given the term part, to the other side, the term whole. 
We only imagine that the one attribute is independent 
of the other, because of the two names given to the 
related parts. Had this relationship but one name, as 
a partnership has, we would not imagine this. It is 
therefore evident that the whole is qualified by that, by 
which a part is qualified. For, of that, of which it is 
said tiiat it is the whole, by that very act, it is said 
that it is a part. The general inference, tiien, which 
affirms that everything, whose parts are qualified by 
something, must itself be qualified thereby, is not contra- 
dicted. If this be so, it has been demonstrated that 
bodies receive positive additions by which they are 
qualified, that the bodies are created, and that the bodies 
are never devoid of these qualifications. From these 
conclusions, a syllogism can, at the first glance, be put 
together, which wUl demonstrate that the world is 
created. The method of reasoning is as follows: We 
have explained the minor premise of the syllogism in 
the foregoing. It met with objection on the part of one 
who brought forward the difficulty that its form was 
not proper, in that it mistook each single movement for 
absolute motion. The opponent (of creation) does not 
dispute the creatton of each single moyement^ but rather 
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the creation of the whole. We have, however, explained 
that when the parts are qualified by something, the 
whole also must be qualified thereby. Each single 
movement is qualified by creation; therefore, the whole 
is qualified by creation. — If it be said: You have 
divided the existing things into bodies and accidents, 
whereas the opponent, has demonstrated existing things 
to be not bodies and not accidents, but substances sub- 
sisting of themselves, namely, the separate intellects 
and the human souls, whose creation they maintain, — 
the answer which we give is, that the opponent admits 
the creation of the human souls according as the active 
intellect brings them into being in correspondence with 
the predisposition of the materials to receive thei]^. But 
as to the separate intellects, we showed, when explaining 
their opinion as to the procedure of things from the 
necessary existence, that their existence is based upon 
the contention, that the world is a phenomenon whose 
existence has no beginning, that it has no temporal 
commencement. 

This is the current way of demonstrating the 
existence of the world. The necessary consequences of 
this syllogism are not mentioned in the Book of the 
Theologians. I have explained it and the answer to it^ 
and it rests with you to examine it. God knows the 
right! 

We shall explain the creation of the world according 
to another method. — The world consists of bodies. 
That which subsists in bodies, subsists only in them. 
Bodies are alike in their corporeity, and differ in their 
forms. They are divided into composite and simple 
bodies. The simple bodies also are composite — the 
intellectual coniposition which we mentioned in the fore 
going. But we shall not consider this composition here. 
The composite bodies which we mean, are those, whose 
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every part, when beaten fine, resembles the whole only 
outwardly, as e. g. minerals. But, even though, the 
visible parts of minerals resemble the whole, the invisible 
parts, namely, the atoms of which they are composed, 
do not resemble the whole. — The simple body is that, 
whose every part when beaten fine, resembles the whole. 
There are six of these bodies, — the four elements, 
the spheral solids and the astral solids. Of these six 
bodies which may be stripped of matter and form, there 
are some which put off their form and take on another 
form; these are the four elements; there are some whose 
form is bound up with their matter — these are the 
spheral bodies and the planets. As to the proof that 
the elements have one common matter: — we see some 
of them change into others and take on (another) form 
as though it were its own form. If this be so the 
matter is one and the same. But their peculiarity is, 
that the varying forms have need of a specific (cause). 
Should one ask, what is there specific in the composite 
bodies, that they take on varying forms, some being 
vegetable, some animal, some of this vegetables being 
green and some red? To all of this the Philosopher 
gives the answer that the specific factor is the mixture 
(of the elements). In accordance with the mixture of 
the elements, the forms vary, and the accidents are 
attracted to the forms. But, we object: what is the 
specific cause for the varying forms of the elements 
themselves, seeing that the matter is one and the same, 
with no variance within it? This can not be (answered) 
other than by assuming a Being with purpose, one who 
creates at his pleasure. Since (his) pleasure is without 
necessity and since that which does not exist by reason 
of necessity, may be created, or may not be created^ 
and since a created thing was at one time non-existent, 
therefore the existence of a created thing has a beginning 
consequently the existence of the elemdntd has a begjuouung; 
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and that which is composed of them is, of course, the 
same ; it has its existence later than they. We say the 
same as to the existence of a specific factor in the 
spheres. Since their matter is one, it signifies that they 
come from a Creator, from a Chooser of their peculiarities 
which exist in the speres. (Among these are) the slowness 
pf the movement, their, acceleration, their change of 
movement ; the fact that some have many planets, others 
hut one, while others have none; also the difference in 
the planets, that some give light by themselves, as the 
sun and other planets, that other have a thick body 
with no light within them, but which receive light from 
the sun; and of those planets which give light by them- 
selves, some give more light than others. Since their 
matter is one and the same, what is the specific cause for 
all of this, seeing that the specific cause is not due to 
the diversity of matter? This is the question as to the 
diversity of the matter of those bodies which can divest 

• 

themselves of their form; that, as to the matter of those 
bodies of permanent form, is likewise, a standing question. 
Since the specific cause is not to be demonstrated by 
way of the diversity of matter, there is nothing left 
except to assume that it is due to one who creates at 
will, the will being the specific attribute of his nature. 
He who creates at will, does not create by way of ne- 
cessity, for, necessity, as the Philosophers have it, is 
the necessity of cause and effect, and its existence re- 
lative to the Creator would be as the relation of effect 
to cause. Since this not so, (the world) is a thing existing 
through will and choice, subsequent upon its non- 
existence. We shall not stop here to explain, whether 
the will be an attribute existing later than His essence^ 
or whether His essence be an attribute bound up with 
His will, since this is not included in the scope of our 
inquiry, which is rather to stop and explain the creation 
of the world. As. regards the doubts which have arisen 
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because of the section as to the creation of the world, 
and as regards the manner of their dissolution, it is 
proper that we make a few remarks. — It has been 
shown that the world has existence, subsequent upon 
its non-existence, from an all-embracing nature, and it 
has been shown that the multiplicity of things, also, is 
due to an all-embracing nature, i. e. that the Creator 
brings about many varying creations at pleasure. If it 
be objected, that he who creates at will, still brings 
about many creations only in accordance with the laws 
of cause and effect, and that that, not subject to cause 
and effect, does not bring about a multiplicity of creations, 
the answer thereto is, that there are many creations 
which actually exist without being subject to cause and 
effect, one of these being the fact of existence subsequent 
upon non-existence, which is without a cause. Since, 
then, it has been demonstrated that the world has its 
being subsequent upon its non-existence, it exists subject 
to neither cause nor effect, but to a will which is its 
true specific cause. — We need not, therefore, as regards 
the procedure from the necessary existence, bring as 
examples of non-existent beings, the separate intellects 
which are iatermediaries, especially since we can not 
picture their existence to ourselves. 



We have, thus, given an answer to the things sought 
after, namely, a demonstration of the necessary existence 
according to the view of the Philosophers and the Theo- 
logians, of the manner of the procedure of things from 
it, and a demonstration of the creation of the world* 
We have used the term eternal things as meaning a 
thing, whose existence has no beginning, and the term 
created thing, as meaning something with existence sub^ 
sequent upon its non-eidstenc6; in order to avoid making 
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them identical^ which is done in the treatises of the 
Philosophers as to the eternal and the created — aU 
being according to the wishes of the questioner. — It 
is, then, proper that •we end our treatise here. God 
knows the right! ^) Exalted be his name! 

Amen! 
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(Vao "nSn^ ,Tn kSu^ in» mm d^ViW o^ip itt^»3i k^do "nSn*? 



Sy nw'mT n'»ino cn^p mi ont^nnn naiK^n wan laa mn 
oSvn trnn orp^ lioo o'mnn mo n^w o'^'wrn o'^oann nyn 
Cmnn tt^nvron wni nwxai hmw "n^n ponpn rcn u«np^ 
^mp2 D''03nn '•lOKoa nuT^in ^iintt^n p eSon^ hm ^Ak^ Tn»[46] 
Ch»ni n^^ lOKon p'^DciJtt^ "itn i33^ ♦Swu^n nwpa '•dd uninoni 

^) Instead of D^annnoi MSS. nawra. *) PLn. nSyea MSt. nS^yw. 
') MSt. — H»nw. *) PLn. + "las nas wnnw nnn, (Ln. Knno) mnnD 
mwtDin nan n»n h^sd »nSaS mn dh hSh nwy* h^ ^pw tt^nnom H»a»ni onp 
vtSaS H^ao »nSaS. *) PLn. anno. •) MSt. wnn. ') St. Swwm. 
•) At the end of LnJi^t the following: ni«» A '3 n*^ ^hS naw o^B^a. 
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nioSnno niii^rn ('^ibp nj; dhd D'^nanioS ('nrn'^on (*no now 
iSd ni nin ons insrpi prr insrp nosfni '•n onatpi neat onjtp (®nim 
nmarn idShh" sim -dd^ jidh wn (^nm'*o»W3 rjiDiS'^on wo yrt^"" 
mo'jnnDn nnisfS (^invon no low S3» nm^rS o'^^tt^oi o'nponi 
HT'nani nrnoa Sjno paoo nt j^^i u Pi^rr j-k thk lonm fnmo'»n 
1331 Sj^D" k'?! Sj^o" »in ami jn hy nw tA ite^w ami "n^n 
(lo^f^nniD nniDNTi nwaton ^nnic ^vcn mn ^won (*iTn »h\tf hm 
tck:j pi Dn^inK nwjfon on '•3 p poo "Ss ono 33iioni nwafDn[44] 
••.mn Sj^ioo DHK' Sj; mio nn» onom o^SAa nnrf nnn nw^o ti? 
cnj^iin P)i^m oniTnoi onyun ivik o'^^^Sa «3tDin nnn^mn dSw 
}-« orsfpi inK 3313 »Sk i3 y» onarpi d''3i d''3313 13 onyp nrm 

t^Dl^n 1D3 TODV J?3 T«D onVp "3 0^33133 PIiShH dSwI 3313 CD 

tt^DK'n }o iiiK S3P'' S3« 13 niN \'» 2y di^j onypi D''33i3n itwi 
lonn n\n ntt^«3i nsfpo i-nd inr onafp oniexys Dn'»Ko D'»33i3ni 
lonn ?)iSn nsro ("nnvo {'•Kt^ in^ 1S3 niS ("inron no im 
D'^D'^pn (i^D'^oi^^n lom omi^r D'^tott^icn o^ott^^n ion PjAns nStwni 
i«t^'' kS onenn PjiSn pi3 invon nj;: w»3i p 0:1 no'^^p oniisfs 
Ii3n3 Sj^ioni iwn inio^rj; iKin Kin |i3nni p3n3 Sj;id wnu^ »Sk 
("nSiSyi nhvn 3vn dSjtk ij"»iy 3rnn "3 3Vnn yn Sj; ^jnon \y*» 
^n» H^t^^ «in mn p iTiT* kSu^ ihki hmi ii''3 on"^ loj; initr»3toi 
inK i«n ("jucinn 1W3S wn loj;^ kSi nTnsni px-^s hm kW 
nh»w2 nt psK' in» pjfin wni 1^ psn i»n nio3fj;n ik niostpn 
t^nn3 notion p r^intf^ noi oSvn tmn iw3^ linro? b:joK *?3«[45] 
133 "3 D-iDWDn ("D'»iiDD3 "INI DHo WDn ii»3i nipoono oSij^n 
••131 i»3nni n-'SM inioxyo hm kSu^ ine* mn oSij^ntt^ iK3nn 
niSvD Syo" nrrm Sjnontt^ in^ msoo niostpo p d3 niwtoin 
ni3i ni^VD byti' d:o« p2fi3 ^jncn now ow nic^nno nni 
kSi iS D''«''3o pKK' noi D^tt^innom ("o^t^'^son "©3 nicSrino 
'•nS33 Dni^3 ni3in niSij^on mwm rni^wc^ n3i pte ont^inno 



1) LnMSt. n»n. 2) mSS. t«d»\ •) PLn. nn»D. *) — P. no. *) -h 
MSt innw. «) LnMSt. n»nv *) PLn. nn^onwa. •) PLn. nmon. 
•) St. n»n\ ^*>) — MSt. »Snn>D m-nom nw»xon. ^0 I^Ln- in»oru 
») Ln. D»DWi. ") MSS. nWj^o. 1*) MSt. — |winn. ") PMSt 
Dn9Dn Ln. onfiion. >*) MSt i^MOsn. 
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[42] "D n»w M\tf \y\M n33i San v^r\m phn"* d3oki (\nyi3n nywn 
San nin (Vnnn mwrio nyi3n nvi^m Sdh n ^^nn'•l^ n^in"* o'^pSnn 
D'^npoi D-ow hn nwxoin onpSn i33 now d«i K^nnn iKino 
D'»now D''02fy S3« D'^npo »Si D'^ott^i »S m«2foi D^-^p 133 n'-in Syni 
Dttnnn Sy mm nii^ii«n wij^oim D'^iion o'Saw^n oni onarya 

D'»S3OT dSw DD^apS D'^nonn n^Dn S^tk D«^3ro'' Sjnon S^b^hb^ 

SnniD "nSn ('nKii oSw.wn io»on Sy n333 onwafOB^ nw^Jton 
tA) nno Sy ny^v ']h^ »S nin nr ori n^iDi nSnnn iS j^w nw^von 
nsmo -[in n»n DiwnS iT^ki w'^s'^b' S» i3ieri ddw'^vd noKn" 
nDD3 i3n »S «''ttnpn |o onS n-in"* ib^ni d^wh B^nn ovpn 
,p3iS D'»3Don Skhi nrnnnS (*T*Syi nnsii^m nw»3 i33i D'^-oion 

nov pn D^oB^i oSiyn lowi in» |oi»3 oSiyn B'nn n«Mi 
onnwa idShiy'i Dmo«^» lonn'' o^oB^^ni on »S» »3fO'' «S D'^ote^a 
D''n3iio p D3 D^ewon rn d»i d^dib^oi d''331iid Sn ipSn" om 
»*? mn 73K li'^iaio onpi^ noi n"»S« wioi ib^« n'^Sai^n nMinn 
DHD pSn n\n w« on njfi^ w« D''33"iwm nnsinn nw nan: 
[43] "^D (•o'ajtnon 103 *?3V imw3 nemo C^-n'jn n''b3n3 ppn •ib'K3 
"nSan D'»pSnn n^n S3S nan ono ttmon phm n\T d«i caarnon 
no ewoni D'^onno '•nSn .ono ^31111 w» omoin oni .o^i^nio 
G'tw rrtt^ Dm S3S non n''S3n3 ppri w»3 1^00 pSn mn«^ 
D''OB^;in mtnt^n nS»n D''a3i3n ••o'm o'^S^S^n '•o'ui yaixn nniD\T 
Dm mn» nii3f B^aSi inw idib^d''i^ hd dhd mtin lono D'^eii^on 
D'»DB^AT f?3 Dm f nonS r\p2^ inm«^ no dhdi y3i»n nmoNi 
r|mB^o nn» ion mmoMu^ vS? n»mnn ib^«oi (^D''n3t3m o'^SiSin 
p DW imi2 103 mi2 tt^aSi rorp S» ninu^ ororp n»ii i^mK '•3 



') LnMSt. — nyian. «) MSt. H- ^^n. ») ~ LnMSt. *) PLnM. 
tSki St. iS'Hi. *) PLn. — mh^, *) MSS. + noxni ♦nni. ') After 
nonS come in the MSS. the words n^Dvm on and the passage be- 
ginning "i-Q^m DrnHnroS nnte^fiM p. 17 1. 19, which passage extends to 
p. 18 bottom to noMSB^ rwto |fiiKV Then comes the passage in 
our text beginning B«SA-3n D^DWJin h^ to which we have prefixed 
om of the words u^D\ff^n nn. *) MSS. + nniD»m. M. -h St. have 
the following + in addition: 3n« «ninD "innn m3 mn» t|nwD nn« "ion. 
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(^lOK D'-tt^ninD D'^ott^in n^n D'^i^ninon nm^Dm nyi^nno o'-Dt^jn 
nvi^nn now S3« ntJ^ninD ,Tnn nywn nvi^ni^ nnii pi^diS^dh 

no ipt^ HNT* D30K p Di low n^Tib It nn» it D«m oniDipD Sy « 

tj^nnn bya iok in'' tkstd'' »S onte^n p i^k mj^T^nrr nw'-sroT 
itt^K Hd '•^ tt^iino San n:n ntt^nino nwi^nno- nnK S3 nn^^ ntt^K3 
myiinno nn« Sdi imn u nKin'-i^ Tin" innn '•pSn n nwn'* 
nSSian "jniTj nrno ^loiS'^Dn idk t^nvro Ssn nin ntt^nino 
n\in Tsnn m i«Wtt^ n'^in" lann '•pSn 13 n«w it^» S3 niown 
nSi D-pSnn 13 nsin'' n3n n^ntt^ i3ik3 ite^«3i nSSw n-'pSn niTn 
i3in •'pSntJ^ i»»;jte^3 nT ik33 un^w nSSi3n nSei3 i3nn 13 nMn''[4i] 
pbm t^nnn Sj^s iok pSn ir^ Ssni pSn Dno inx S3S notr 
inKSi pSn Dn^itt'o insS ion'' d on^M ik'k onNii D^oiejfo S3ni 
w'-i^n it^» p]n3rn mpiD3 Tni^ito 133 S3 Nint^ S33 wio« ik^k31 S3 
nipon mm p dj imjiKn 133 pSn f sinter pSnS inoK itt^»3i 
ono ^insS 13 id»'» itt^K «in on^ite^ }''3 nu^^ pjiiYn inwi '•Dinxn 
nT ''nS3 i«inn r\w jvonS onp oiOM S3 wnt^ insSi pSn »intt^ 
nn» DK' ji)n5rS nM 1S1 D^oiJDatoS w^nmn moK' '*:t^n "jinD n«nn 
•D i«wtt^ nD3 nKW S3n«^ "iwnn 133 wn nT i^^on »S pjnwS 103 
K^ni^ nTS ne^e'' irj?3 13 S3 wnti^ nTS noK" n it^« pyn "3 pSnn 
13-rn ''pSn n n»in''t^ no S3 "3 moiKn nSSi3n n«T inon »Si pSn 
hv D^oDU D^rij; nintt^ ny 133 p d»i •i3in i3 iKin^u^ n^w 
wpTW »S w^j^it^mw D^tt^mno Dnt^T D^Dt^^n d3 iiKin" D^ot^yr 
|ow tt^nino oSvntt^ t»Sv mit^inn mion3 tt^pn ono 33nn ono 
Sion n3i onpte^ no3 u^pnn nT mcp w«3 1331 (*io«itt^ nno 
nj^wn n3 npS «in '•3 lY^noK '•nSn niwi^ now ntt^pnt^ '•0 n'^t^ip 
ttnTn3 pSn"* »S I'-in Sw CnnSwon (^^y^innD nnion (^•^Jnin 



') In the MSS. the following comes immediately after the words, 
p. 17 last line irT.non «in nan. ^) MSS. ^n«. ^) MSt. n»n»w. *) In the 
MSS. follows the passage D^33oni n^hA:i7\ D»»B^;in fe p. 19 bottom 
to the end of the treatise. We have here inserted the above n33i 
\oJ7 DODOn . . . \i')H3 which in the MSS. is to be found between 
the words D»»mno D^DWn nan p. 18 1. 1 and the passage cmn nH33i 
nnn ]m»3 ofnyn p. 19 1. 14. *) MSt. — njmn. *) LnMSt. — njnanno, 
') Ln. nn^tyono. 
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[39] ami »in dSjck ir;j};o liiwn ^WH 1:00 inon ^m bj; nM«^ -^nw 

III. 

D^ott^jin "3 D'^ott^JH n^n D'^Djfyn nn^i o'-ipoi d-d^tj; D^iyn 

inwin" Dmosfj; Sj; d'^odu D-^i^^y d3 iTh innon iDK^tt^ iod ^pSnn" 
nywn 103 imen h^» mw id3 D-ipo pjiDiS-Dn h)t» on on 
f» nmio.w D"'D3nn nyno (^oD-noom d'^dk^id onown nm;jom 
i3in w» Di^» nyunn nnyn »in b« oi^^n nwjto hv fp):^ pv 

mn »3fo:i hnt «^i dkyo^ otostv ik'K3 i^oo nno'^i^ iu^dn "« 
nyunn n«w w^no nni^on i«inen ott^jn i^kw nob^ ^^3 yyi^no 
13^3 fc»3f»i pj; wn nm:»3 n^ini^ )}yr nnwD3 li^nn woo S»3'n 
[40]nntt^D» (*n5?i:nn nj^n }"'3 iSi3ni i«t^3 i3in nwsryi woo nr^ 
piSo Kim nSy •inynbi nni^os dhw^jto'? n3''Snn mym on^jfoS 
nosnn 133 n^n no 13t kihi bi^y nj^i^nn inyn n:n n3'»Snn rhy 
nm^om nyi^nn om nin3 '^ni^n nj^i Sy d'^cdu d'^^'^v C^^ o'^oK^yit^ 
nn« };y WD in«nii };y w^ p inK ni "mn nsii wn3« '•3 o'^i^ivion 
Wio'' vh'i (Vninon Kin n^n .rn kSi^ inK kyow noi mr p 

^) The passage 'yn emn n^«B^a ... naa nan comes in the MSS. 
immediately after the words unn^ nan m >»di p. IB bottom, and ends 
the second question in the MSS. also. ^ M. DDn»D3). ') Ln. nD«. 
*) MSS. mWBn. Our text has at this point been interrupted by four 
different passages, which themselves do not follow in the proper 
order. Cf. Introduction p. 10—11. *) MSS. tt. ^ Here follows in 
the MSS. the passage . . . nywitt^ mva fiiioAen idh, p. 18 1. 1. We 
have inserted a correction of the passage to be found in the 
MSS. bet. iia nyfivnS ... p. 16 last line and m naap unna iMi 
. . . wpnn, p. 18 bottom, and which reads nnwoni nj^unno i^^o* »Av 
D^tmno u^omr\ mn \tn\no mm o^trrvion. Cf. Introd. p. 10—11. 
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onrn n: hn Dwj^tD hnt d»i ^^Dnn wtr»3toS naon tnn wiotn m 

«S n3D nnrn avn nioo nwno nwxoim nn» in^j;^^ ^? nown 
naon oniSDD nciDs i»arn dk ^iht i6) nw Dnnaon onS p'no iTn 
i};t DHtt^ ivtt' «^i iWnnn inyna mniri "i^in arn n^oo it^K 
133 10KW »im ^Ti»aw no trte^ipno onS a'»vn orwai maon 
on'' nSiSj; pai nra iTiT^b^ a'^w nSj^ntt^ wyaen oa'Tiioana Dm»a 
D'^ai D'^ianS nSj; »TiT «^ jcw ^ao nnxnu^ oniKa nonpnn n»m 
Dn^n no vh omt^ai omoK wk omow o'^iann "^m^ nSj; ont^mi 
viw onott^ n? ite^cs Kintt^ vnosry^ h^rtfn pi S3S:in nio'u ra 
■pw ntt^Dfc^n lan^ "Dinar u*:? niwcKm h:hin nioi:) nwato^ n?? 
ntt^» nS};a i^tt^m m liSap A niostp ir»tt^ no^ niowi Drr'nn 
\h Pi^nnci SA^i nSiT »vi ww S:i^:d (nte^» aaian nwxo nioo 
SA;in n»ii lim^ mh iok: nvi iiDKn nan m ''k innw nana 
ia D'^D'^pn (^D^aaian S^S: Kim "iu^n hAm ia aaia pK pK^«in[38] 
OKI nn» aaia ono nn» Saa ti'h:h2n ^»\t^) o'^aaiano ai iddo 
niK'^on ii^DK Kintt^i inioaryS h^wm ^ate^no o'^a'^ino o^ia d'^^jj^^h 
ia aaia j'^k ^:i^3 onxpo a'^in nhv n '•k^ o'^Saw ^aa n'W p? mi 
nnK aaia ia ('^^Sa Dnarpoi o'^aaian p ai iddo ia ^A^ Dnarpoi 
(**?» KM DiOK dSvk D^a n'^h^hyn nyiin nmn i«^Ka iD»i mj; 
DH^ iKSfo'^tt' ii^DK ite^K D'^ajfom niiKn ^a noWn Kim nnK niia 
11D inK m Kiaa onS KYo'^tt^ lyjninn orpa m oa wdk "ku^ inw 
aiyen Sk niieno orap wiin'' nan n: '•kS noKii :k dhS Ski^^i m 
Sw5?n nSa'' kS nj; ^wn inKno onypi niion Sk aij^ono onypi 
j^aiKa inm Suj;n nSa'' onxpi nw ^^k d'^i^i^k^i m^tt^a inKn 
om^att^i ami (•■j'n ^j; nn (^na'^non naon no n?K^ o'ntt^j^ 
^a ia imtt^'' "p^nn ivira h:hv\ u^wi SSian ina oniK o^aaioon 
D'»nDKem nj^wn ^AnS ra""»nno nawi hdi wiwd^i D''^:iSin "^^aie^ 
nj^Di^nS DWia on^ a'^'^n'* ^I'jnn r\w au^ntt^ '•o ^j; lant^n naa one 
bp pf^w »h v\vih itt^oio vinK KaK^ '•01 iiddik nj^n mi ('aion 



1) LnMSt. — WH. *) PLn. — o^Mian. ») PLn. SaSjis. *) LnMSt. 
— Sh. *) Ln. nannan. •) LnM. + ^n after ^n. ') The MSS. 
have following awn the passage DH8mnpD»D»An ... nj^wina lyao* 161 
. . . vpnn m nsup unMa "laai this latter passage being itself misplaced; 
cf. p. 15 note 4. 
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[86] A''3ttfni WBJrj;^ 'h^wrr\ pt^Kn^ ^^'•wn ^o^l ''ui n r:im pK^mno 

(* nwtn inioafj^i in'jnnn ^''3tt^''tt^ noa ^dk^ ^d pi inaiu^ loa 
^K ^'•Ai 1? '^Aat '•on:ii (Veil ^3te^ K^nnn nSj^ (2ni»''von i«^dk 
iDnn m on^ idkj inK nj^nn nt nocn (*i»m hcv^n oSvn ^Aj 
nnioM nriMi m) mc^nno nni3f )^ni« Sap naai nn» wn ^Dtt^n 
Dnxp ncK naaT nioSnnon nnwn nS» n^oo "D'^vt ik^k naon no 
aaio h:h}n n'^nw nwai ^"peni tanon jo nanipn «in ma naonu^ 
n'»Sana ,Tni^ noi ^» n;jntt^n nj; maan'^i iiWtt^D''tt^ no oon'' ran 
on n%T tt^«S ^K^o^K^ noi iaj;m i^pn hn au^i m itw^ uoo pmon 
"avo nviD Sa» aj^ nM pteS ■ju^o'^ie^ noi t^»n dvto nvic SaK 
Dw Dinn p D» tt^arn "a ninSn law naj^n oyoi oinn »)^oi pm 
oy wntt^a Kiaon nm nocn k^'^d jax jptn i«a laai ytpn p 
nniiom n ji^na ni nnK nniarn i««^ wp H)nm n^WKn "ok^:! nonS 
p D«i nonn SSao man? SSa wjfo'* »S ninSwon nroi^:in wmni 
[38]nSK nSapS nff'on noT ivrn a'^n^ pmn amp lonS nNTte^ S»a 
iiao -p^ f?n:i ono thtm (^)y^w nan n: "hoi mc^nnon nnvcn 



^) PLn. n»nBn. *) For niH^XDn nwBH MSS. have tniosjr. •) After 
B^fi^ the MSS. have ^firn (MSt. d^^) D^^n ^:i^:i. This is the first 
sign of the confusion in the text. Oar reading, on the basis of 
Sharast&ni p. 383, is taken partly from p. 17 line 19 of oar text 
where after nne^Dn mj^n |»3 i^nani the MSS. read hA^n ♦onji 
hAi h» is'iavn nj? (MSt. ^-3^:1 n»on;n) which we have rendered by 
the reading above in our text. cf. also note 5. *) MSS. nnni. ^) After 
ia»»in» ^y\ HT 'HOI the MSS. have the closing formula of the 2nd 
question . . . S^D iMnnn ^2S n^n to be found according to our re- 
construction on p. 17 1. 1. We have in our text inserted the long 
passage (p. 16 bottom) nwn n^fivnS . . . one i6fini. In the MSS. this 
latter passage is to be found in question 3 in the following connection: 
|D "lan . . . wD'w* nn nn hA^ hn w')»»n 13? h:hx[ nntyen mj^n pa i^nani . . . 
nnusm np^no y^fXi^ t6\ nitsn nvfitrn^ . . . ^n;i ons MSem n^ o^mn^n 
B^pnn nt nst^p u'lto nnsi D^imnD D«»B^:in run Jtmnn tnm o^enviDn 
. . . mpv nna. According to our reconstruction the passage i^nm 
nntyfin n-Q^ni^n is to be found on p. 17 h 19, the passage ny ^j^ji 
^;i^:i ^K i^'iG9vn on p. 15 1. 5, the passage iioDnH r^i nn on p. 16 
last line, i^r^D* mSi on p. 18 last line and uiHn ^2S\ on p. 18 bottom 
Cf. Introduction p. 10—11. 
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nhyn A (^tmn f?3» nwSsnn nhyn iS rtrr\r\ ^ wto) no »S it^» 
-« n^jnon n^ynt^ i»ann las mn wd« wiK^yD n\-i w«3 nSjnon [34] 

jiW'yon WOK wfoi Ss^ nn^a wok 

nn» nhy* ik n*ipo w ^jnoo nnt^cKo ym py n^ iAi naa nan 
nnrn (*^moSt^i n^y nr\Yr\ (^^on n^y K^n nin pn w (^^^^ kSk^ 
laino noy Syion Kvoi n^Sy n\r»^ ain^i S]?id3 n^y trm hm 
«Mi "nioaw "»w« liOD nnKn" h^H nwyoa nioo Tn«no "nSa nS 
nM nj^wn^ oninn wwn -DinnK^ 103 n-niovy nonpn i^ mpn 
»S) n^jncn «Nn thi m nywno «in d^ok dhto (•njmn nw3toi 
ntt^D» -K rrt»^3fon n-ino riMtt^ myai no»i n^iot nt:iyn (^iS mpn 

•onS nSy tnni noo d-3''vio ("o^nmn Sau^ dto» pv 
iTiTtt^ yw ("nSyntt^ nt hv now*? wnn wk onionpnoi 
ny -D^ nt "ko ist ("^w i6t^ m pyi nioirnn rMy pi ni^al^o] 
noM w ion woD tttfo" nii3tni nniv wo wfon iDn»w io»i iTn 
n\Ttt^ n'W' S3« iwi\io K3to'' r\)rhn i» nip lioo wfo"* mnn nonu^ 
SiSyn arn niooi nhy .rn dhnt iwfcoi no dtp n*?iS}n nSyn p 
iTiT »S Sn nnK i6» lioo a'^w »S nnnntt^ noK noipnn nm "oai 
a^VT'' D'»5''v >ittf^ ,Tn DK "3 DTf ii'»3i ii^^ nn» pvh k^» n^ 
nm "Dai "lan u nwi orp D'')'»iy "lu^no nnK ^3 pi ii-a nwu' 
inHi inK »Sk woo n^in" »^ joik Sso nn^n nm PjAn m Tn« 
i3K^n n)2 mm n "m j-k nn» nwaron 3'wok^ on^ noioa itonntt^ 
D'nnKno jon iS D^iaino dS^m niK^aron ""WoKtt^ noioa n»3 ont^ 

Ah D^SAy Dm nnostpn 
Dillon D'^tnu^n oy navr n wfo" i^k itm o^ni whii 
Mfy f?3tta i3ni ^w lioo nw niit^Hin n^nnnntt^ no«i ("Dmf?y 
iS w» "D n3to n "inn f » f?3w mi i'tok in nnsnn p» '»ott^a "n^n 
hM 13 '131 pK ni»'»yon Kin nvo nwvon mi nwxon »in d»k 

^) MSt. RSDn. «) PMSt. fiD^tj^. ») n\n i6m — MSt. *) PLn. 
non. Missing in MSt ») PM. r\)Dh\». •) P.— nj^wn. ') MSS. r\hnip\ 
•) P. nf^jncn, MSt. ^^wa. ») after onain P. + nwnrDn. '") PL. + omwD 
H nwnron annoo. ") Ln. n^n. **) P. y^n*. ") MSS. — Dn»S)^, 
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nw2^on 3'nnon^3f» «f?« pvn nor »^^ (^ptj^^in (ho»D3 pmn 

.\tr\r\r\ «V7 nii 

n. 

»niK''3fon TTioc D^^^nn nno dd^ks mvn nbii\i^rt 

nSj^n niKM «f?« nt i«an'» «^i C^dSxh nw'jrori 3>inoo o^nann 

wn nt^K nn«n nmn inw nn« nan nw'jfOD inw'S^o Saw iniojfyo 
on^w "3 D''ona:ifo SiSj^ni nhyn) rhy)o nhv iS no»^ nw'yon mo 
f niS:iiD»i Wj^ nn«f?i nhy one nn«S no»^ orpn inwai nn» on" 
w»« pjn nnK njfo inpiS ntt^«3 nm D-«yo3 on^it^t^ D^'^onoyon 
p,n niK^2^o "3 pm 3«n ni St^o nn" i^jfo^tt^n n^wi rnn^ nnK njfo 
P3]nKfK3i (^'^j^ioD 3K 3»ri Hp^S ntJ^K3 3»,n niK^yof? pan nine Sjnca 
SiSyni nSyn nin Snca Kvoi pn nw. C«S n33 3« 3«,n npiS 
noKn nhyrwtf wba nnstt^ nntn nn» njfo inpiS ntt^K3 nrr o^wfoi 
^yin nwsfo niaott^ now SAyn nw'^o nno wn ntt^« nanS dSjtk 
,n3 ntt^« nnistni nnnn rxm pK^o Kin nK^» nonn oni (®y3n« oSsfK 
n»o Si^n »)r\ nonm n'»f?3nm (*^iDni fcnntt^ no wn nnnn inw 
Sjncn na^n »in Sjncni {^yno nwj^n n»on (^nniv *«n nnwn^ 
nnwn Syion Syo nnuyn nt^» n»on Sy nn'^t^n ^"^3^1 n»oS 
"nSa on) nnnn Kjroi oniayn wSy "ni^ on n^Ssnm Syicm nonn 
onavToi nann nw»yo on^itt^a nAj^ "ni^ on nnwm nonni inio^fy 
Kin Sjncn nwfo nynnKn ninon n^K Sk nry ntt^K3i inioarj; on 
nonn "3 '^iSy Kvoi ^3^ nnSit nK^oK "k nii^K nwoKn ;^hvn 
nSpio nSj^icn nSpm on^itJ^o 33niof? niSy "hk^ on d^ok nnwni 
D''OK^:o nnw ("noni D'»'»ni3KSon (^^D'^Dtt^aa nnistni nonno nnK S3S 
nSpion nSy Sk p d:i D'»3''n3f oni u'^'y^n^ o^oii^a on ("D'"'ni3KSon 
Kjfoini Kafo; n\n kS ni^K (i^kvoA n^nn d^dk nw^3nn nSpni 



1) LnMSt. nD«D:i. 2) pLn. iwnna. ») — PLn. *) MSt. nnniB^iJ. 
») PLn. onS. •) Ln. naa. ') MSS. »«n. ») —LnMSt. ») Instead 
of m« Hin . . . ^yiem, PLn. have mw mn nnwni mwni, MSt. omit 
nnwm. ^*) After d>db^;j:j LnMSt. + o. **) D^^nDnten . . . nom — 
ItfSt. PLn, have: nwn"D»^Dn o^DBf;jn iDni. ^^) MSt »«Dn^. 
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Sdk ,Tn «Sttf in« mm nwafon ^nnio (^o^iynu^ vs^y vh\ 
WD nts^Kn n«3it^ ^03 AAp tnm nw3ton a^ino nioipn onp «in 

itt^Dtn yino S« Kvon npiSn pna Sncmo'^'p'* «S D'»'»iinn dSwi 
CTD^^pi f?w nii^v Cimtnp'* Sa» nw'afon 3'»ino Sjnon itnp" kSi 
rm DiT^Ki i«3iK^ 103 nw'jfDn Snmo K^mno oSiynie^ nKDK^ nn*^ 
pn ^y nwafon n^ino orp no«3 S«itt^n nsn ntt^» wn j3 hnt dki 
pn ^y nwafan yinp orp nsrn dki nn uyr\ you^ni o^'^ivin 

tt^nn (*Sy nraj^n onip truDn nw nn^n dj^ nwaron a^ino ovp 

D-D^nno D-npo ds iSin- ipSnrY* vh o^pSno d^ddi^o D'»ott^an 
itt^K D'^aafya kS» on^ nroj^ j^k o^npon onw cott^:!*! ds i^w 
D'^oi^jn n)n o^otj^jn Ss ion on o'^pSnn onw D^pSnn Dni» on 
naainn "pSnS d-SiSj^i ni^'^yon ""it^cK om D'»pf?nD d'»miio 
nn» hy\ onSin tnn onToj^K^ "dS p d: nw's^on ""nt^cK onponi 
nmiom nyiinno j^io" «Stt^ "o^ p d: nw^sf on it^eK o^p^nn onwp 
KVD) D'p^nn onwD pSn tmn nK^D« "k (^3 nwvon '•"ii^dk o'npo 
ipK^ on^ -oino "nSn ww^jto nnini m (®i« wuno f nMUf »S dk 
niWDKH Dj^ «afoi »in Dio« o^pSHn onwo im f?3 nwvo nyi 
s'lno S» I'ny «im iniovj^n itt^D« p d« «vr mn wiostp tnrn 

.w«3tt^ 103 niiT'Sfon 
inwonpnii^ no ^3 ^k nw^on a^ino oT'pn inoa:) «S iiniw^ yni 
3-inonttn nie^yon wd» i^^33 xhx}r\^ uyw u-vn wk3 kSk 
vi^^y^ im itt^«3 D^i«i S^3 n n33nn jw oK^a "nb nwmn 
Dtt^ inrn (•n^«n nioipnn n«3iB^ "n^no nw^ton n^vin «afDi dk^ 
npAn n«n wd« d»i a'nno d» »yoin now i^nifcm^ »ini n«D ^p 
itt^DK ,Tn OKI ii'»vitt^ no D'»ip n33 3'nno nNn d»i wtoB^ 103 nDpp[32] 
nn "Towom mj^n ("Sy inwafo jr'n3'» »yo) ^« -p-ot vm n'x\ 

>) MSt. mn. *) Instead of oSiyntef iD»»p» vh\. P. Ln. have lAie 
wnB^, St. WH» iA», M. vh» with i3»h above the line. Ldwy reads: 
33»H dS^jthb^ h^k. *) PLn. inuH^p. *) ^ — MSS. cf. Ldwy. ») nyn 
— LnMSt. •) o — MSS. ') LnMSt wnB^. •) P. w Ln. n». »). In- 
stead of nS«n nionpnn, MSS. nnptjf. i°) MSS. ^>«, 
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♦nw^yon a-inon WTn o^^t^nS 
Kin nwyon fKi w«^on wean into A iKn nw^von .pi© 

pDD "^3 nosonn la nSoitt^ no "nSa P)An u "joi w»i nw3t03 
D^BK^S iDtn niD^nnon (*nmon n nwn" n»n nwmi r\}n 
nwvon rono nwi »3fOini wfw nov^i wf oi tiSi «3t05 p«Si «3toi 
nwsfon »yo) wfwn mn p^ ot^: io»^i piSno ]2hn nu-i^ io3 
"3 pSni ]y\hr\ p Snnnn nw Sp-i pih^ pS pSn DK^onu^ im 
vh) \ihn "n^s piSiW ivr n^n pS "nSni p^ Dtt^^n li^tn iim« 

(*no^i wnoni nw-afon p ricn im ^dk^h dSw war p-oin ^y 
nvron "pW n«n nw-a:on OiT^y ('^«tt':i'' nmon "o^nno n«iK^ 
D-pf?nn Dnwo im h^ hy m^r dik3 wnm nvnn id3 p w 
jhn "^rhyi nmon "nSa nwyoiW ra poo p« ny^i" j^t* (•nwyon 

iK^to low OKI tt kS» tt ntwon KJfO" kS nwaroni on iKinon 
HafO) wn nvoi «yoi (^«in n^n wfOiS iKn nwaron iTn 
nwyoD i«fo) nitnron m nw pi nwvon nafoi »in nn 
"n^D nlK^aros i^-ot «yoin n\Tn n'»^3n "nSn ^« pyn ^S^i 
nyam twfoi «3toin jr*:!'' (*iA ir:!" «^ w»3 ('n^ban mSj^n 
y\t^ wtoin nwsfo wn iptt^ rr^^sn ni^yn -nSa m«3fO)n 
("nwjTon Kin iKn S» «3ron ii3r p dk r^o nw'yo mn b^n 
inioavn nitrvo niK'yoni niK^vos ksto^ inro:)n lOK^t^ vnitt^n Son 
0«pS li^K piSn "3 v«oyj?3 ph ]2)hr\^ ("pAn pS pSiW 103 
[30]D^T3nn f?y Kt^n oK^n i)od iot pA wik^ vi'inr WDStp Sntt pAn 
nwvo Kin SnK nwyon wfoi li''^ ("mjwfon ("pi 13 D'»nKinon 
^3^ noH^ ("13 D^n^mon lonnn hy b^x^ wn woo ^m iniDstpn 
nine nwyon py n\i nine Syi n«inon iTh d«i wfoi one ^m 
iWDi nwvo ii'»v iTn nmo hv^ "nSn ("iTn dhi niK'ifoi mafo) 
Kin in» miT'Sfo kSk iniovy pKi imostpo A nw^yoni iniovyn 

J) LnMSt. mnnn. *) MSt. wn^nt. *) Ln. nm. ♦) LnMSt 
w, out 1. ») LnMSt. HB^ii. •) Ln. niH>»Da. ^ After wn MSS + nnn. 
»)MSt + npB^. ») MSt. — lA V':i». >•) MSS. wroin. *^) P— pAa. 
12) MSS. pA. ") P. Ln. j«D5n, **) From p oviHinon ... pi — PMSt. 
") MSt. inw-nr. 
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1^ nwafon nvn ihk nan nw'afo wpa inw'jro nMit^ no ^31 wvo" 
"ntt^DH dSs P d» D'»Dt^in r\in n\wtm ( ^moa:po iSi inVjto 

•n^^D W'afw no nti nw'^on 

(^D^ott^: ntn) uni«tt^ now nionpnn nS« nonpn in«i piB 
ny'ttr* wk Sa^ liiKatJ^ im poo '»^3 nw'afon '»ntt^D« om D^KVOi 
niiDKBH DiT'Sj? le^p" itt^» cm D'»''Dmni own ('D'»''W»afDn D'»nponD 
nwjTon Dn^ pmt^ in» nw»mT '"»ik^dk DiW p d: niraa nv\tfm[2i] 
mn nw»mT ^^ntt^oK Dnios^p om D^ott^jin wtos w o^ott^ja »h« 
dS3 D^Dtj^jn ij'»K^'' w« D^ippni DiT'iK^o MiTon Dtt^jni nmm n^m 
ri3o ^» ii»yn Di^yn hv Dnwaro npnan nio^u^i nwmn -'•itt^DK 
•f i3r wn nin nw:ifon ik^d« }?'»i3on n\n dm nn^na nwxon a'Tno 
»3fw ^S n^Ssn (*p» it^M iy^Sdm "nba pyn ^S^i |3 dj r^^so ^» 
nw»afon nntt^o^ nAj? lin^n nt^«D »m nn« |DifcDi ^m nw3to3 
[ri3on S» n3i3t nn-viDn nSpn -3] ni3n3 dhd kjo" nSj? onS mn 
SS3n nn D'»S^3i nwaron '»''wc« ^3 "3 nw^von n^wcK liw 
n^vio K3fOi f?« i)j?jn 1331 nw'afon ns^vio S^3nD nKSfV nSj? »mi 
nW'Sfon '•'•iK^eK ^33 nix^sfon 3rn^ r"oon wm viiosfpa nw'^on 
nw^sfon itt^D« p d: invito npa niw^mi woKnu^ w«3 1331 

Dm DHD men «^ mwD«ntt^ D^oii^os ni i)i»3tt^ 103 wo rmo 
im" m»'»3fon 3"'ino nwjfo Sj? d'»iio n3f A Dni»^3fD rvwn dj? 
«^ Ctmyn) imtr'SfD nmnS (^3 ('^Dnwxj? mir'afo Sj? DnHiino 
Sm i)do Tin" mvn nwtt^ Dy Dnw^afo nmni Sm lioo (^a'w 
WK3 1331 nifc^y»n s'^ino ^k -j^iy "nSa nw:!?^ ik^dk nwtt^ «ini 
•D'-sfiK^ no mi (•inf?"Dio pini mi" ni»"3fon p in^oi m f?iM[28] 

13 nN'T'tt^ itt^DK "K nwyon n^inom^ (i«nf?ai iwnDnoi p-iB 
nNT n33in n hnt iS '»3 nine n33in kSi dk^^ n33in v6 n33nn 
3'»inD mm 1331 nnt^oKn miojfpD A nw in^in m miK'va 
p D»i n33Vi i3tt^ WTHin Hin i3'»n it^»n ^lAn mi iniovp nitnrDn 



1) MSS. \n^tD (cf. Ldwy). ^) LnSt. w»ow. PM. Dnw:i corrected 
into i^DW. ') Ln. mn^Dn. *) St ^h* *) Bet. wiitwj? and nn^nf? »a 
the MSS. have: n^twjra nwnnn ww^d wh ofiw^sD jA. •) o — MSS. 
(L5wy). ') After Dmym PLn. + on MSt. dh. «) PLn. anno* 
•) M. un^^BaD. 10) nf?ju — MSS. 
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[26]Kyo) ptt^Kvr ""hvnn nw lOK^ii^ loifcAv rAti^o nw n^inn ^^» 
im lonnttn mm nono miid kiiW iok" now u m^'^n p« nn« 
nwni wpanno nr^o oii^jintt' id«)i m 'iKSii mpain rrnafS ^Dp»n 
n^anni (^iSapn dj; ikk^" itt^« wn Snpwii won ^spo (^n-OK^an 
i^apo (*nSiT nnom lioo nr ('Sa» nnen nSap oy n«t^^ «^ 
nip:}nni nncn aiti^'' r*?}?^ (^nncni nipain {^rhn nan '^apon rnn 
nnw nan mh^tt^m motion nnw «Nn nipanm nt nn« nt toa 
i6) IT mo nnK it nnwn wy v^j?i nana Sinn r\rh)\tfm r\)Q\tfX] 
nni3t nw "iD^ nw'afD "SrnS n\n (®dm nnistn Sdo pn f»:ifD'» 
WKni aafoni mpon "3 n)K «Si avo »Si oipo iS rn" kSi (^nipann 
no«nn f « n^aii^an nni:ifn na (^^r^-i (*nonn nyiii^o'? i\n'» Dio» 
nSapa "Svn nn-nn noSi (^^^"^^ nnnfn ("rSj? roti^on Sjncn wia 
("nmnn "oa iTn" d)d« nim:ifn pji^m nn^it nSapa ^ntx) no nnw 
••wn ("nnv ^m nw k^ ("nimsfn Sdd pn "^hr^nn nNn ntt^«3i nana 
r\)tph hihv iniirp i^tn nanno ^m hwx" t»m nnn«o nmaf ("n^apa 

[26].wnS^tnK^ ("-dS nan n^it n»n n'^n'^ ny on naivo^npo \h (i^-pw 
nenntj^ linnin wn nt a^'^n nii^w o-cAnn nS« "iu^a ^aii^i" d^ok 
n«3i pi - nt pfhm pj^ntt^ n«Dnn nna nan nnistn p pn »3f»i 
nnwn iwo j^dk^iti nmiirn "3 nana kSk «afon iA n^ati^an nmwti^ 
D)o» manm wannS -[trDi nmvn nwnrai oman "oa o^nonn hv 
ii«3n naai p o: nana wyo" DiB» vnN-iroS ytft^in n^n nana nNnn 
no «in cno anp nnn D'»an cnwa w^nnn n: Sj? j^aon nn«ti^ noa 
nni3fa naino »Sk nwa^o iS i^n nbnnti^ no«w naa nan munatti^ 
nan f ®nona t6» wiiron «!? nnistn pi ("inSita nw^iiron a-ino «im 
nw'»:ifon nu^ox «ini "Kina ni«-:ifen a-ino nnivm nonno nn« ^a 
Rvr nw-aron ^'»nu^D«o aanion Dtt^^ni lin^ati^ iod (^^iniojfy nrnaa 

^1 ■—■■■■■ ■■* ■ ^iii^ 

*) Instead of n»oiy;jn m«ni MSS. nipanm. 2) m above the line 
mpon '3. •) After San MSS. Tmon. *) Instead of nSn nnsm MSS. 
♦nSa mni. *) MSS. ^nb. «) -nnum — MSS. ') Ln + na. «) The 
MSS. have n^pann niw . . . n»n om between the following nonn and 
y^^. ») cf. preceding note. '*') Ln. y*:im. ^0 Ln. i^^m. ")— Ln. 
^•) MSt. nB^ann. ") Between nnwn and »S M. and St. have: inn 
no n»n wdd ony n>n ihn o S^d mwo ony wm »^vnnB^ iiOMa nnan 
HT pm pniD »te pmoi db^:i »Ad db^jj niinno n»ni iwoa hso» »^t8f. In 
Ln. the above is in the margin with the heading m^d, says Moses 
(Narboni). ") -- MSt. i») MSt. »nSa la. ") MSS. ]m. ") Ln. ♦©Si. 
J») Ln. nw^oa n^rn. ^) Ln. — nona »^». ^i) MSS. -^ \niD»v na^nM. 
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munr D mwro^-io .rnu' non sine (Vnaon Sk ( Y^^t viwaro nya 
nono D^naTO on ''a cn^^n nwyon "a^vro dSd o^oK^Jin p"iB 

SjD kS« Kara'* kS lovin S3« td Svin ion "n^ao n^aroi n''Du^:in 
omDi SfjD vn** nSi lena «^» »aton «S n^ott^:)!! mwn^ m^ar 
N^aii (*DiT3tt^D -Dinon »afDin «in Dtr:n Saw Dtt^:in nw inannm 
ntt^DS nu^« nipanno naf-So ot^jnir lowi wo«tt^ no hv iT«i 
D'^mStt^ nnw n^narj nnt Sy onwiD o-mStt^ (^^K^SK^ n iwru^ 
nwtt^an pj? «*.n nn nau Sn poiy '•w^^Strni am nnsm p« sip" 
iTDi w^K mStt^m nnnK (^lm nrra '•nSa n^iK^Ki -f^rna saroyr 
nn» nana non^i pidvi {^av hmh no«oD mpo mStt^n "3 (^niatj^an[24] 
wano aitt^" "vrK nf?w nwion iTnn myu^n jo nanni ^wion dSw 
nvtt^a (^niDDvin dSwi nn» Dirjm nuionno nn« nSin nirSitro i« 
D'^nSn D'»n3nnD d^k'^dh d-Sm nSr nn i»n: ^iDim dow d'^oh p 
moipen na:" on^iepa DnoDinS nS« nt p^i tou^") Dion onS nnp** 
u^w miafn r\^i n-ya»n noana nt n«ann i33i rau^^i op-mno 
miafa D^oniK^o dSs o^oiiim mSu^n n mr nK^« mpmn Saw mSti^n 
nnnK nniara D-oSnno nni Dtt^:i «intt^ one inK SaS now" ui nipann 
D'^Bii^n nniaf loa no Dt^;i ("nM" nai na nm'^on oK^oa miar (^^^oni 
(^^S:ii nNiaonoi noarni ''nn |d ono aaiintt^ noi nmoM mian o'^aawm 
onacp nwnK^D nnwM pi nnw none (^*aaiio nnioMo aaivitt^ notJ^ 
••SA '»a F|nitt^D ion on-rau^ j^i) nianai Twn Sk unu^" o'^oa narp Sk 
n\T Sa« in»n S« wnK^o one in«ti^ io«i nh F|mK^D ion on'^M n\T' 
i3j?T ja pj?n nNT »Sk^ mm loipoa in^n »aroi nnj^j ono nnsn 
on D-noiom D'noioS Sapen «in D'»''pm toid nani o^^p nai ditk^ 
nniata on^i^a npSnon oiom o-oann la ipSn'» »h\tf noo nn niwn 

') Ln. 7*1X1. 2) After jr^'oon PLn. have: n^is ra^mon n^n »3 
V»"i3Dn ^«. *J From -niB . . . pjyi — LnMSt. *) MSS. on^Jtjf laino 
»«Din instead of on'iB^D nainon »«Din. *) Ln. + n^p^n. •) LnSt. 
m«. ') P. m^n b^D3 wm. MSt bet. b^m and niWn: ntt^n o Vn 
pnonm nDomn ni»Bvi i^ap* o SjnDi on na^KO nt8f:in niSwn frttwjr m»h D»ni^ 
kS ish nipann K»n nnwn p d« tj^nnn k^ noin «^ n^twjr nnwm. 
») LnSt vn\ ») MSS. + pionm. *») MSS. Dn. ") MSS. mmnan 
mnn nai u. ") MSS. r6;an. ^•) MSS. n^aanio. 



)rhyt ip}?n «xoi ik^« »in Thm T^mn) y^ woo a^in {^nvn 
lioo ^'•in finK im 1W3 «S imojtj; iiava mj;n lyw iS ny 
••wn oy a-ino Mn "^a ^nS-an S:if» (*riS yau^n nwico 103 npie^ 
init^i I'wo (*in j?att^ no«i m:» "3 imt^ nya C^viiii^ pi )nS^3» 

.inSiD D^ino wn mn wra inw-sroK^ no ^di a'nno 

ntr«3 iini« '»d wosfya nu^cK (*Kin inSin I'nnon pi© 
yio** «S iniD3f}?a nSiin nrnn "nSao inSitn a'»Tnon S» ii)'»y 
[22] «yo) »S yioi ,Tn )h (^^3« yioi d«i it^c« d«i a^vio d« nNT'tt^o 
yioi p D» i3''« «xoi «in nm iS •'niDnn mynn "3 }dw oiu^a 

"3 nw^afon itt^D» p dj wwiiro nj^n (^inioxj^n itt^c«n pi© 
nt^oK inioafy nynnn p 0:1 noj? nyai i^^ok noy m» tt m'»oj; 
nwn "3 noy "n^n oy w'nno «m d:o« noy nya tt nroy '»3 
inToy (®n"i3n nwni y\t^ 1300 a^w inoy nys inT'oy nyn 
ru'^ino ^r•^ Dio« nn'^ino inroj? n^n npK^ i^oo tw t<h nhn^2 
iJioN^ rn'^ino ri nrt^y wio« mu^ pw )nr^v nwxo '•«:n oy 
a^ino "^1^)^^ nn nroj? wok "3 ns^ino nrt^vn nyn nn m-oj? 
noi -»:ra n'^ino »in n^n noy '•Kann «in d:ok inT'oy arm no»n 
nin mSiD n'^ino nNnu^ noi mSm s^ino «in ("^Kjra n'^ino nMti^ 

•nnt^Dsn tnioafyo if? 

-» nnyn ^j? inwaro ("nam itt^«3 niK-a^on "nt^oKn piB 
[23] D^iBf A nynm nwaron r\))cp "iti^ "3 nisn;} ri3o "nSno A iitdk 
D^ino nM C^h^ nnynno pt^«i nwiiron iS ,m »S ri^on ^bi*?! 
ID »h inioxpo inwarott^ in« n30 bn y)mn »h nwaron 
innifi^DK iTn iti^»3i innK^oK ^no «in Dio» ri^on S« pwm 
p oa HNT nSit^D nrn nwa^on )n:p'' »b) nn«K^i p d:i mvc^to np 



^) From ifrto^ya viwnfD . . . inSni a^no^ — MSt. ^j ^^g,. 
nij^n in MSS. : inn lan "iwi «S viioiQ? niayi, which we have placed 
after the following myn *iyw ^^. *) cf. previous note. *) — MSt. 
») MSS. viiJB^. •) MSt. iH. ') San — PMSt. ») MSS. nw^on. 
») MSS. nnam. *®) — PLn. In MSt. Saa instead of *«3n:i (Lowy). 
i») Ln. mw. 1*) MSt. K^. 
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liiiK Sk anpf? i'»f?5; 3'»ti^nS Tyyi^nn i)pn t^httf in« «^n S3« pi 
nwo rS« "mtt^^M itt^« Ttt^'»w VDtt^o iwaptt^ no3 pn (^no 

Strio 'n" S«m vo-Bo »in "d w imo )h pw i'*'?}? pyn loo'' o'^a 

♦iiS p''cDD «ini ninwnn 



I. 

yinon .c-crnn mao "od y^sim it^D«n^ a'^inen npiSna pia 
inw3f mm ii^«3 Kin y:o3m .h^2 ))oo 3'»in myn win ii^«3 «in 
nmno x*?! inw»a:o nn:no kS Sen 3-^n'' «S ni^K Kin ^l^o^rm S»3 
nts^cwm iivnn "niDn yao:n) m«-3fen ^nnon a-mcn n\T n^n mpn[20] 
ii^B«n wn nn •npn m^n «Si nw-M m^n «S SSa n niDrr pK 
nnr Sdk n-^inon phn in D^n- n*?!^ sin ^""hwn inoK ppi "'•SijiDn 
u D3ni a^inen n\T y^oi ir«tt^n "iti^own in»a iS iin:« -n it^D»n 
nn:no »S Son n'^in'* »h nt^K unowi yioj id'^k (^n dj n'^inon '•n 
nnS itt^c«n inr^ n mnn ^nk^ no SSnn myn nmno «Si m^'^^o 
13D1 niN-sfcn man Kim n^^^n in (^a^inon "n n-inon in d^t kSi 
nyn^n u^ntt^n ni^oKn -n "'•Si^d nti^cK nt^cKn n: Knp: djokk^ now 
p" nu^K Kin nn pioi u^kk^ no Sj? n'^KiS nmin oicK n-iit^Sn 
"nnnnn D^o^nn ip*?ntt^ ihki o'^onnn nonon p" kSit "o ijoo 
niTDKn nu^ C^nu^oKn in nnnn pK nii^Ki mj^nn '•nnnnni niK^jfon 
nnK iKipi nibucn Sstk pioi ])!:m SafK jnio o-^nio (^ii^b nt -oV 
nnn i)'»tt^j? nts^Kn i3n)Ki "••bwD nti^DK nnKni "iion nti^oK ono 
nti^K Kim "''SuDn nu^oKn vSy nnr ik^k "^on mtt^j^i oiOK f nu^DKn 

•nnyn nn^no kSi inw3fo nmno kS y\tf tw nh 
nnrnS nKJfOi np)hnr\ nKn iu^dk dki n'^ino dk KSfOin pnfi [2i] 
I'^K ntt^K Kin ni^DKnii^ inKn nnn i^n^K "n ovpm (^piSon p nnnio 
DK Karoin (*p npiSnn nNnni niK^jfon "nnnn Kin n-inoni in nnnn 
nu^DK Kim niK^afon "man irK dki n-mon Kim niK-afon ^n'^Dn 
inioxj?n n^nom inSin n-inoSi inio2^}?n yino"? pSm n^inon nvi 

') Ln. pnn^i. ^j M. pnx crossed out; ino above the line. 
8) Ln + mDHii. -•) From annon o . . . p d:j — - MSt. «) MSS. 
nB^fiK, Lowy ii^DHn nm. «) MSS. »3iy ^S. ') MSS. + amDn, L6wy 
annom. ») LnSt. p^'jnn. »j LnSt. ]>3. , 
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(^rn «Si^ in« Dtt^nna f]f?nno »in S3» nw^aron "'•ii^oh d'^owh 
»StJ^ in» tt^iinon «^n niw-yonti^ m^" iidi (*nny npSnon oipo »w 
(%-n3o S« I'njf nw'jfDn nt^D»nt^ «^t a^in Sya nnv "it^«i (*nM 

\trnn hv nnw d^du^j ntt^rtf h» nvot^^n mKJfDin pf?nK^ noS kpk^ 
caaiDm d^ok^S t^nnntt^ hv m^n ni«''afon "'•wd^ onvna nvy^^n 

iSv« vn ih nn "3 ('d-oi^j on no yni^ niK'^xon ""Wdk dSd 
itt^« pi^nn S» iittJfn «S (*D-»tt^j on no ^no nw^aron ••nu^o« 
('^D'^Dtt^j DHtt^ no ni«-5fon '•'•■it^oK dSd D'^ot^^nu^ ioik n^^ S3» nst 

[IS] piSnn nt )h p-DCi D-i^iino D^oti^an nan ts^nino ni^'^sf on it^cKm 
nntrewn nwnn }o no «Si mott^:in o^onnt^o dSd D'^pSnnt^ in» 
nnn« -[nn (^^a3nnn1 iianm nasinm niann (•msnn S« nw'jron 
D3tt^ no -[nno o'^i^mno un\ iiok p in« t^nnn o'^^po '•^no 
nn aanion *]in «in itt^« {^nsDinnoi lavion "jn »in it^» nwnno 
S2« Dm Sj?3 iniDD- »Stt^ noo ^m hyiQ hn DDievn «'?« mi" «S 
oSipSi niiriS (^m^^iiron rott^» «ini f?yiD id «S hv^e^n^ now Nin 
n^jtt^n inaj^o dSim v*?y nnv «S ti^mn «in ntt^« nw-iiron nSnnni 
Bnvnn ti^nnn i»a «in '•^ na^ya n3itt^«nn inayo «\n twnn Sj? 
ninsn jo nw-sron -ni^e^ own hv nnnh npSi ni«'»3fon '•"iii^oK 
D^ot^an wn (*®dk ninsn |o n'^Knn S» i^n^t n'n »Si onS nrannon 
ontt' iDD" kS Dnn Syai nwven '•'hi^dk d^ok^:! on no -jno 
♦r^j? mi" «S nin »ini inj^nn in« nwnn mi"' «Si nw^aron '•nu^os 
in^no nNT'tt^ a"nn'» inSito niDoni mtt^n wyea io» p inK 

[igjiDD" Kin b« nio3fj?3 woo inin« lea" «^ am Sj?ai woo nwxon 

♦niojfya nin«n mion jon iin«n ("np^i pn woo nin« 

••niiis j^^tj^ in« piDono '»n»ri "naiKn nan -ju^ona "nnp^ iSi 

«S inio 13 '»nn rn n)pm n3 n^t^n iSi nhvwn |o nait^nn «S« 

inoD nn-ncD "nwic^K n3tii3» no» itt^«3 niVso i» v^» ^ler 

^j PLnM. after vn the sentence n»n vhv "in« . . . mv laai 
which we have placed after nny. — St. *) LnMSt. ynao. ') P 
+ nw^^on »nB^B« i^s« vn A on »3. LnMSt; — u>om on no. 
*) St. + D»Dty:i on o. *) Instead of u>om on no MSS. oaiy no^ 
naainm nunno. «) P. "innn. ') — MSS. *) P. naannna LnMSt. 
naDnna. ») Ln St. wosyn. *") MSS. d^. i») LnMSt. np^n. 
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nwjTDn iK^D» s^ntt^ -dS Kin inSito oSiyf? ni»'':ifon nrntt^ "o^ 
HNT'tt' nei viSiw iS nw»3ton iSott^i i^rSy Df?iyn p itifpn wd hnti 
nw'mn WD» dSwh nin m»"afon wo« «in inSw ni«-afo iS 
n)»p myn idk^i rSj^ i^j^ n^ai twnn »in t^pnn mo ni»pm 
noipn m^in niS ?]iaf p in» (*nw-3ton ntrcN oSivnu^ rf?TO 

yarn m "ij^t^" lu^w. r*on pjion no» wn nw'von ik^dk oh^sm 
noN^i mj^na «f?i inw'»y»n m^rt \*t^rt^ nt^» Kin wcnhk^ oipt^ no 
nwna »Si inwsTD nwnn »^ niDn i^» "d oSiyn Sd Sv itfc^cKi bbk^) nn [lej 
ioK'»t^ low^ liiDK nB^o« oSiyn n^n *it^D« wn n^n p iTni^ no) myn 
m}?n rmni nSm a^ino inw^sfo nmm nw^'jron ^''ino oSvntt^ 
ly mpn nmna «^i inwjto nmna n'^^n j-Kii^ Sy n^wim npB^ 
hv nno rnann nan nt "•» nti^o» oSiy.n nin nK^oKn t^n m now 
nnan ptw ^api nj? DiTf?Dtt^i on'^^r^y nwyom hh^ mnt^oK 
onwjfoa nnan j^m^^ hy p d:i -jniy wn Sa» onnyna «Si Dnw'^jfoa 
onrna no«'» f w nW'Sfon "^nii^DW ontt^ (*nto rSini (•onnyna «^i 
••nK^cK nnmh noKon wn onnyna «^i Dnw»aro3 m^n j'»»k^ 
nw^afon nu^oK ihci\tr\ whv ih^ D^vnu^ vioS no« naai nw^Jton 
♦('anon nwa ntu^ w»3 nasi nnnoK nai \rhw iS mtovontt^ "of? 
niK^sfon a^inoo u'^'m nno nw'w Kim '•iu^n Sj^ nani^ nnw 
■jw jow nrK Sj? D^oann ^3f» woo onann nno j"'3y ntcn" »h 
m\t^ 73K nn» nan vhn wo nniD'» «Stt^ onnao "dd onb a-in 
ino« ,nv» It "^Ka n«a'» «^i nn» «!?« lioo nmo" «S nn»nt^ io'»aDin 

♦nonpnin nm 
f^y ('onna o^ann '»ii^ ^Sn oSiyn u^nn rSj? nnw npStt^ nntn [17] 
D^npoi D-03ty hn oSiyn nwafoi phn Kintt^ ptt^fcnn pnn o'^annn ^a 
nniD\ni D'»nan nrt^w d'^iu^d d-oi^:i o-aanio d-ow ^k D'»03fpn phm 
■pcno nwmn -"ntt^cK mniD^nu^ ^ nnmi o^aaiam D-ou^ni yan^n 
nin nifcryDin nu^cK iTni^ noi no» p nnK narp Sk onutp orryae 

») From niH^on . . . ntD n^opm — P. ^ St. inu>np. ») From 
Dmjrna . . . wn ^a» — M. Ln + «Si after oiij^na. *) MSS. nw. 
•) The MSS. have here the passage yT w . . . laaB^on A> cfl p. 5—0 
which Ldwy properly rejects. ^ M, lacuna. 



(*irDK^nti^ no Sj? rotten i^ "wiii^ "o nats^ nn» "anyon '•7intt^\i 

D3i^ D-pnn D'^pnnoi dsk^ nnaa^n (*m)wmei nau^ nmonn 
^nan nwonnoi nu^ Tno nw niDinm n^w niw inv o^u^moi 

WD li^iHK hy mpti^ noSi ("D'»inDa ("DmoTpn moi Dncio 
("mtt^Kini ("nnnKD ("Dnanpm nrmm j*Dpo mSyon nny minn 

no^Dna ponpn nan vnr«n3 ni^ru^ mcpm oaina o'^'iinm 

nawan nniK -nipn icna w o^^ninn noDonn tt^nvrom u'^'h^rffn 

[16 J ♦nbaion nWn iwm noStn ("piaoa npooo "^nf^a nwo 

•pv nwsfoino (*"n»ii '»nSa nwxon a'lnott^ loi'^patt^ '»o^ 
wSy 1^3 nh)ynitf dSxk nownn "03 n^n» \\\ffhn nt^ iio«n u^nnno 

*) At the beginning of P. unclearly: pw D'Diy ncnj? « oyo nty. 

*) PLn. >»ns S. "i»p\ ^j j^^ above the line ipBB^niy 'O '3. •) ib^« 
— P. *) P. ntj?3 S. ^inp*. *) St. n'ijnannoi. «) Ln. P. St. lacuna. 
Ln + n. ') St. lyuv «) MSS. ^^trw. ») MSt. n-ipw. i<») Ln + 
nweaD. St. mtt^D. '*) PLnM n^^i^n. St. oiWn. ^^j gt, ?ntpj?Dn. 
^>) — St. **) M. D»aiDnpn. — St. »*) MSS. nn*ipnm onnosB^ aibn. 
!•) — MSS. cf. nsnpnn of- previous note. »') — ^St. »«) P + at 
bottom of page pwono. ^') LnSt. n^wn P. lacuna. '^^) — PLnM. 
21) PLnM ntt». ^) Ln. nittn. — We have given all these variants 
to show that this introduction was difficult even for the scribes. 
Aside from its evident corruption, it must be a very literal trans- 
lation of the Arabic. ^) PMSt. nvry^n. 
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